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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Monday, when a very 
uninteresting Queen’s Speech was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor,—one about as different from what her Majesty would 
have delivered, had she really been disposed to give the nation 
a glimpse of her mind, as are the conventional greetings of 
strangers from their real thoughts about each other. The 
Queen remarks that her relations with all foreign Powers “ con- 
tinue to be of a pacific and friendly character;” that in order 
not to get to quarrelling about Africa she has entered into 
negotiations with the Powers principally concerned “for the 
purpose of marking out the boundaries within which the action 
of the respective Governments is to be confined,” including, 
of course, the mutual recognition by France and Great Britain 
of the Zanzibar protectorate and the Madagascar protec- 
torate. The Queen explains that she has offered to submit to 
arbitration the principal subject of difference with the United 
States as to the seal-fishing in Behring Sea, and is doing all 
in her power to adjust the matters in dispute between France 
and England as to the Newfoundland fisheries; she refers to 
her pleasure in sanctioning the Act for conferring free 
institutions upon Western Australia, and the satisfaction with 
which she has learnt that a treaty has been concluded with 
the Boers as to Swaziland; she then enumerates the scanty 
list of important legislative measures carried, and concludes 
by proroguing Parliament to October 25th, when it will no 
doubt be again prorogued till the second or third week in 
November. True to his réle to the end, the private Member 
whose voice was the last heard in cross-examination of the 
Government was Sir George Campbell. He was inquisitive 
about Northern Queensland, about Swaziland, and about 
servants of the State and directorships.of public Companies, 
up to the moment when the sitting was suspended. 











On Monday evening, the Naval Manceuvres came to an end. 
They had lasted for ten days, and had been planned in order 
to ascertain under what conditions a hostile fleet can maintain 
itself on an important trade-route, and intercept the traffic, 
always endeavouring to avoid a general engagement, and also 
to make known under what conditions a slightly superior 
British force could successfully maneeuvre to bring the hostile 
fleet to action, or could compel it to return to port. The two 
squadrons charged to determine these problems by experiment 
were commanded, the British by Sir George Tryon, that of the 
enemy by Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, and the game began by 
the hostile fleet being given twenty-four hours’ start, in which 
to get upon an important trade-route and to avoid capture. 
This latter feat it managed to accomplish with complete 
success. Sir Michael Culme-Seymour took his start and dis- 
appeared into space, remaining entirely invisible to his 
opponent’s cruisers till the operations were concluded. No 
doubt the conditions were very different from those of actual 





war; but for all that, the knowledge that twenty-four hours’ 
start may possibly be enough to give the game to the hiders and 
to utterly nonplus the seekers, is not pleasant. During the ten 
days of their disappearance, the enemy’s fleet might have 
seized shipping and goods to the value of £20,000,000. 


The Anglo-Portuguese Convention as to the area of British 
and Portuguese influence in Africa has been signed, and, so 
far as we can judge as yet, appears to be, on the face of it, just 
and fairly satisfactory to both parties. The Zambesi and its 
affluents are to be free to the commerce of the world, and not 
either Portuguese or British rivers. The Shiré highlands are 
to be within the British sphere, and so are Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. In fact, Great Britain is to be left alone on 
the Upper Zambesi. But Zambo and Tete are left in Portu- 
guese possession. On the West, Portugal is to be allowed to 
spread its influence up to the boundary of the Congo Free 
State. On the East Coast of Africa, the Rovuma is the 
northern boundary of the Portuguese sphere. From the mouth 
of this river the boundary runs south to the eastern border 
of Lake Nyassa down to 13}° of South latitude, and thence 
along the little chain of southern lakes so as to enclose Tete. 
Zumbo, though north of the Zambesi, remains to Portugal. 
The way from Tete to Zumbo is secured to Portugal. Portugal 
isnot to part with any of her possessions south of the Zambesi 
without first offering them to Great Britain. In all parts of 
her territories, except on the Zambesi and its affluents, 
Portugal claims, and we admit, her right of imposing 3 per 
cent. duties. 


This week the centre of disturbance at the Plate has 
shifted from Buenos Ayres to Monte Video. On Saturday 
last, the correspondent of the Times who has done so much to 
put the Argentine crisis before the public in its true light, 
crossed the estuary to the capital of Uruguay, in order to 
learn the exact nature of the situation in that Republic. 
The telegram giving the result of his inquiries, which ap- 
peared in Wednesday’s Times, was of an alarmist character. 
Things political and financial were described as “ exceed- 
ingly strained,” and “a storm similar to that in Argen- 
tina” was declared as likely “to burst at any moment.” 
Persons in England conversant, or professing to be 
conversant, with Urnguayan affairs, have pronounced this 
to be far too pessimistic a view, and as yet nothing 
has happened to justify the predictions of revolution. 
It cannot, however, be doubted that, in spite of the boasted 
hard money of the Banda Oriental, the situation is most 
serious. According to the Times’ correspondent, President 
Sefior Herrera is unpopular both with the military and the 
people, there is a mercantile and a currency crisis, and the 
National Bank, the bad condition of which was rigidly con- 
cealed till within ten or twelve days ago, is on the eveof a 
collapse. At the same time, business is declared to be sound 
at bottom, and all that is required is an upright and capable 
Government. What will be the outcome of the situation in 
Monte Video, it is impossible to say; but, meantime, affairs 
in the Argentine Republic are evidently settling down. 


Tuesday, the day of Cardinal Newman’s funeral, was as 
melancholy as the occasion,—a day of wet and gloom. Yet in 
the neighbourhood of the Edgbaston Oratory, the crowd must 
have contained some twenty thousand people. The Mass 
itself in the Cathedral of the Oratory was as simple as one 
attended by seventeen Roman Catholic Bishops, not a few of 
the Catholic nobility, and a considerable number of eminent 
Oxonians, could be. The Cardinal’s hat and the scarlet biretta, 
which lay upon the pall, were the only signs of the eccle- 
siastical rank of the man for whom all were mourning, while 
the arms and motto of Cardinal Newman,—three hearts, with 
the words, Cor ad cor loquitur,—expressed the drift and 
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meaning of the great preacher’s career much better than any 
pageantry. Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, who preached the 
funeral sermon in a voice trembling throughout with emotion, 


avoided anything in the least savouring of rhetoric or display. 


He had the good taste and good judgment to quote Dr. New- 
man’s cordial tribute to the English people during their 
Catholic period, in the sermon called “Christ upon the 
Waters,” preached on the installation of Bishop Ullathorne in 
the See of Birmingham, on October 27th, 1850. Under the 
influence of the Catholic Church, said Dr. Newman, the 
English people “did indeed become a peculiar, special 
people, with a character and genius of its own; I will 
say a bold thing,—in its staidness, sagacity, and simplicity, 
more like the mind that rules through all time the princely 
line of Roman pontiffs, than perhaps any other Christian 
people whom the world has seen.” He quoted also the 
lines, written in 1853, enjoining Newman’s friends not to 
spend their “faithful breath in grieving o’er the spot or 
hour of all-enshrouding death.” One of his earliest poems, 
“Weep not for me,” written in 1829, breathes the same 
sentiment. But, as usual in such cases, the Bishop quoted 
Newman’s injunction to those who had no choice but to ignore 
it. The final burial at Rednal was the most modest and simple 
of ceremonies. 


A somewhat more imposing ceremony took place in the 
Brompton Oratory on Wednesday, when Cardinal Manning 
yead an address commemorating his early friendship with 
Newman, and quoting the words he had used to him as long 
ago as 1861:—“You have been a master-builder in this 
work, and I a witness of its growth. You remained 
long at Oxford, still, with all its disfigurements, so dear to 
both of us; but I was removed to a distance, and had to work 
alone. Nevertheless, to you I owe a debt of gratitude for 
intellectual help and light greater than to any one man of 
our time, and it gives me a sincere gratification now publicly 
to acknowledge, though I can in no way repay it.” “T little 
thought in 1861,” added Cardinal Manning, “that I should 
have the consolation of repeating these words, as it were, over 
his grave.” After all, it was not so improbable that he should 
have that consolation, being, as he was, Newman’s junior by 
about eight years. And if no intervening divergences of bias 
had shown themselves to prevent it, there would have been 
nothing of a surprise in the continued cordiality of the rela- 
tion; but in 1870 Manning and Newman seemed to be drifting 
in opposite directions,—the one towards “ Vaticanism,” the 
other towards restrictions of the Papal initiative, and for the 
time the two ecclesiastical politicians diverged widely. But 
to that time Cardinal Manning did not refer. An uninter- 
rupted friendship was all that remained registered in his 
faithful memory. 


We observe an interesting letter from Dr. Newman to the Rev. 
Sir William Cope, written on February 13th, 1875, just after 
Canon Kingsley’s death, in which he expresses the kindliest 
feeling for him, and says that he was always hoping that they 
might chance to meet, “feeling sure there would be no em- 
barrassment on my part.” He declares that he took up the 
attack as warmly as he did, more from his experience of the 
misconstruction always put upon any milder treatment of 
such attacks, than from any real anger on his own part. And 
whether Dr. Newman accurately remembered his own state of 
mind after the lapse of eleven years or not, there can be no 
doubt that he really did wish to withdraw public attention 
from anything that might have wounded Canon Kingsley; for 
in “The History of my Religious Opinions,” published in 1865, 
which was, in fact, the second edition of his “ Apologia,” he 
deliberately omitted the exquisite bit of irony in which he had 
summed up the controversy, no doubt on the ground that it 
was a little irritating, and might rankle unnecessarily in his 
antagonist’s breast. Yet, as a literary achievement, no more 
polished and perfect bit of irony was ever committed to paper. 
The man who could deliberately exclude it from popular 
editions of his book, when it had fully answered its purpose, 
showed that he really had far more of the spirit of charity in 
him than of literary pride. 


On Thursday week, there was an all-night sitting on the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill. It was not denied that 


the Government had introduced the Bill in deference to the 
wish of the Parnellite Members, and that it was hoped that 


OT i 
it would very much alleviate the hardships likely to be Caused 
by the potato-disease in Mayo and elsewhere. But in spite of 
this, Mr. Healy and a few other Members kept dividing the 
House, with (generally) only a dozen or fourteen Members on 
their side, with the apparent intention of defeating the Bill 
Oddly enough, after wasting all the time he could, Mr. Healy 
charged the Government with insincerity, and with a wish not 
to read the Bill a third time, at the very close of the debate 
after 6 o’clock on Friday morning. Yet the third reading Whe 
carried by 73 to 12. We suppose that the obstructors really 
wished only to show their power, but not actually to defeat 
the Bill, which Irish constituencies so heartily desire, Even 
when they do not mean business, the obstructors seem tg 
dread any surrender of their power to torment the House of 
Commons. Like Petit André and Trois Hchelles, in “Quentin 
Durward,” they like a little practice, even when it is not 
serious, just to keep their hands in. 








The French have found a use for Tonquin. According to 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, a breed of 
dogs has been discovered there specially suitable for 
sentry duty. The manner in which the dogs are taught 
their duties is decidedly cruel. They are first tied up, and 
then beaten and otherwise ill-used by natives engaged for 
the purpose. The European soldiers, however, feed and 
pet them, with the result that when at night they are 
fastened to a sentry-box, they give the alarm by growling, or 
barking directly an Anamite or Tonquinois approaches,—the 
dogs being, of course, able to tell by scent whether the person 
approaching is white or yellow. We suspect, however, that 
the method of training is not only cruel but stupid, and 
likely to injure the dogs and break their spirit. It would be 
perfectly easy, without ill-treatment, to teach the dogs to 
apprise their masters of the approach of a native. A pointer 
has not got to be pecked at by partridges before he will 
point. 


At Lewes Assizes, on Monday, Mr. Baron Huddleston 
and a special jury tried, or rather began to try, for the 
matter was ultimately settled out of Court, one of the 
most. extraordinary cases we ever remember to have seen 
adjudicated on in an English Court. If we are to accept 
the Times’ report as accurate, which seems almost impossible, 
a certain Captain Pierson, who had employed an animal 
painter named Rosell to paint a picture for him, and had 
paid money on account for the same, when he could not get 
the canvas out of the artist, sent a serjeant of the military 
police and two soldiers in uniform, and had him arrested 
at a place called Hatchford Park. Against Mr. Rosell’s 
will, the soldiers conveyed him to Esher Station, a distance 
of three miles, kept him there for half-an-hour on the 
platform, and then took him to Aldershot, where they 
arrived about 1 o’clock a.m., and reported to Captain Pierson, 
who had to be roused from sleep, that “the prisoner was 
there.” After a little conversation, Captain Pierson gave 
the order, “ Take him to the Provost’s cells and lock him 
up,” which was accordingly done. Next day the painter was 
liberated, but not till he had undergone a good many further 
indignities. The action, we presume, was for false imprison- 
ment, though it.is not so stated in the Times’ report. Ulti- 
mately, counsel on both sides saw the Judge in his private 
room, and the matter was settled on the payment by Captain 
Pierson of “a certain sum,” not specified, and costs. If, how- 
ever, the facts have been properly reported, the matter cannot 
stop here. We trust that Mr. Stanhope will order an investi- 
gation, and that if Captain Pierscn acted as alleged, no matter 
what may have been Mr. Rosell’s behaviour, the War Office 
will show some signal mark of its displeasure. The arbitrary 
arrest and imprisonment of a civilian should not be lightly 
passed over. We can hardly believe the Times account accurate. 


The British Consul at Leghorn gives a most depressing 
account of the Protective policy in Italy, and its result’ in 
diminishing both the quality and the quantity of the food 
which the Italian poor can afford, and in stimulating artificially 
manufactures which Italy could not start without the pro- 
hibitive tariff which she has recently adopted, and which, even 
when started, are conducted by foreign capitalists, French or 
English, rather than by Italians. In 1888 the duty on foreign 
wheat was raised from 30 francs to 50 franes a ton, with the 





result of excluding the Indian wheat, and diminishing the total 
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: rom over 1,000,000 tons to 669,789 tons in 1888, 
nt were thrown back on less nutritious maize for 
pena In 1889, the import of Russian wheat rose again, 
hi rice was now too high for the poor, and even for the 
re A ai cedk of the wheat was much increased by the high 
7 Then, again, the high duty on sugar prevents the 
ov from producing candied and sugared fruits, a trade 
ee would be rapidly developed if they could import their 
at the rates at which, without Protection, they could 
—— obtain it. Italy certainly has much reason to lament 
he Jafish and short-sighted policy of the producing classes 
in raising their own prices at the tremendous cost of rendering 
everything they and the labouring classes have to buy 
enormously dear. eee ee eee 
It is stated that the Bishop of Winchester has finally 
resolved to resign his See, and to leave Farnham Castle towards 
the end of the present year. Dr. Harold Browne has been 
Bishop of Winchester for upwards of seventeen years, and a 
‘very good Bishop he has been; but during the last few years, 
infirmities have greatly diminished his power of work, and it 
is almost a pity that his resignation has been so long deferred. 
It is as well to abdicate an office of that kind while you are 
still almost at your best ; and Dr. Harold Browne’s best marked 
a standard far above that of the average English Episcopate. 
His spiritual influence was widely felt, and that is almost the 
last kind of influence which an ordinary English Bishop 


exercises. 


The Paris Figaro began on Wednesday to publish a 
series of revelations in regard to the Boulangist con- 
spiracy, which affirm that M. Naquet was all through the 
arch-tempter, and which, if true, prove that the St. Arnaud 
of the music-halls is not of the stuff out of which suc- 
cessful usurpers are made. General Boulanger, it must be 
admitted to his credit, refused to participate in a coup 
@état accompanied with violence, mainly on the ground that 
it would expose the country to the horrors of protracted 
civil war, and to the risk of invasion. The account of the 
transactions which took place on the night of January 27th— 
the night of the General’s election in Paris—is most curious. 
At the Café Durand were assembled that night a body of 
reckless and fanatical men, some of them former Blanquists, 
who, if the word had been given, would have thrown them- 
selves into the crowd, and led it to the storm of the 
Elysée. The police had all voted for Boulanger; and would 
not have resisted; and though the Police Commissary 
was walking up and down in front of the Madeleine with a 
warrant for the General’s arrest in his pocket, he would not 
have been able to serve it. Even the soldiers, the detective 
police had reported to the Government, could not be depended 
upon, and would have cried, “ Vive Boulanger!” if they had 
been called out. Yet the General would not seize the moment 
when the Government was at his mercy. One of his friends, 
who was at the Café Durand, took out his watch a little after 
midnight, and said: “It is now just ten minutes since the 
star began to decline.” The account is most interesting, but 
there is something horrible in the levity with which the whole 
matter seems to have been, and indeed still is, treated by the 
Parisians. 


The Speaker of last Saturday, in a very courteous manner, 
invites us to retract the language used in our article of August 
9th on the Gladstonian attitude towards the Government, to 
the effect that the Gladstonians, in speaking of boycotting, 
“have been driven to rechristen it ‘exclusive dealing,’ in 
flagrant opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s own well-known descrip- 
tion of it.” This, the Speaker urges, on the ground that Mr. 
Gladstone used the phrase “exclusive dealing” as long ago as 
October 3rd, 1881, “on the very eve of the arrest of Mr. 
Parnell.” No doubt he did, though it is clear that in the 
letter referred to he did not mean it to cover all that he now 
means it to cover; indeed, he expressly uses the phrase in 
that letter to denote exclusive dealing alone, and nof the 
enforcement of exclusive dealing on others by violence or 
threats of intimidation. So that he did noé use it in the 
sense which boycotting now always conveys. What we charge 
the Gladstonians with, a charge which it is as impossible 
for them to deny as for us to retract, is that they now 
habitually extenuate the cruelty of boycotting as if it were 
exclusive dealing and nothing more, in flagrant opposition to 
the tenor of many of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, in which he 


showed how boycotting depended on the fear of violence, and 
that when it was unsuccessful in producing the effect intended, 
it was generally followed by violence,—which is as true now as 
it was then. Nay, worse still, Mr. Gladstone has more than 
once spoken of late years as if boycotting, though regrettable, 
were a decidedly less evil than leaving those who will not join 
the Nationalists to be guided by their own interests, and to 
perform their legal duties without interference from outside. 


Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, the head of the Egyptian irriga- 
tion works, has just published an official paper describing how 
he has managed to make the Barrage on the Nile do its work, 
and setting forth in detail the operations connected with its 
repair, which were completed last June. It may be remembered 
that the great weir across the Nile, which cost £1,800,000, and 
employed besides thousands of fellaheen working under com- 
pulsion, though finished in 1863, never succeeded in performing 
the work it was intended to perform—i.e., the storage of 
water for irrigation purposes—but remained till the English 
occupation a gigantic folly. When Sir Colin Scott Mon- 
crieff took charge of the Nile, he had to consider whether 
he should allow the Barrage to crumble away to nothing, 
or try and muke it of use to the country. He decided 
on the latter course, and his decision has been amply 
justified by the result. What the full effect will be on 
the irrigation of Egypt cannot yet be told; but the half- 
completed work is estimated to have increased the value 
of the cotton crop by £800,000 a year during the last five 
years. When Napoleon was in Egypt, and saw the Nile at 
high flood pouring its fertilising waters into the Mediterranean, 
he exclaimed : “If I were master here, not a drop of that water 
should be wasted in the sea.” The practical Scotchman has 
gone far towards accomplishing this colossal task. 


The Paris papers announce that an attempt is to be made 
by two French aeronauts to reach the North Pole by means of 
balloons. The whole story reads like the first chapter of a 
romance by Jules Verne, but apparently M. Besancon and M. 
Hermite are in earnest. They intend to construct a balloon 
“of lined silk, 30 métres in diameter, and having a cubic 
capacity of 14,121 métres. The balloon will be covered with a 
special varnish, which will ensure its absolute imperviousness. 
It will be filled with pure hydrogen, and its car will be con- 
structed on a novel plan, especially suitable for this polar 
expedition.” The start will be made from Spitzbergen, and it 
is expected that the aerial journey will last some four or five 
days, and extend over 3,500 kilométres—the descent being 
made, if possible, in the North American Continent, or on the 
northern portion of Asia. The notion is a fascinating one, as 
the Pole is one of the few remaining geographical mysteries. 
We fear, however, that the impossibility of steering a balloon 
and the varying currents of the air will combine to make the 
experiment a failure. 


The Channel’ has been crossed by another swimmer, Mr. 
Davis Dalton, an American, who swam the whole distance, or 
almost the whole distance, between 4 p.m. on Sunday and 3 
p.m. on Monday, on his back, with his arms clasped behind him. 
One account says that as he was nearing the English shorein a 
very exhausted state, he swam for a short time on his breast, 
but we are not aware whether that is or is not accurate. The 
time taken was twenty-three hours, and the distance actually 
swum (owing to the fluctuations caused by the ebb and flow of 
the tide) was sixty miles, so that more than two and a half 
miles were swum on an average in every hour. It was 
a very dangerous and a very idle feat. Mr. Dalton, when 
asked by the Pall Mall interviewer, “Why did you do 
it?” replied, “Well, for the sake of doing something 
that has never been done before,"—a very poor ambi- 
tion, and one which might have been achieved on much 
easier terms if he had not cared, as he certainly did 
care, to be watched, and have his doings reported by the 
newspaper press. The motive is pretty clear from the boast: 
“Tf I had been unsuccessful, I would never have come ashore,” 
—a resolve for which we sincerely pity the man who made it. 
What a state of mind, to resolve on suicide rather than fail in 
a bit of useless ostentation! And yet Mr. Dalton had a wife 
and children who had suffered terribly from the anxiety which 
his silly bit of vanity had caused them. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE USES OF THE LULL. 


T is quite a refreshment to live through a week in 
which there has, so far as we know, been not a single 
“ extra-Parliamentary ” oration, and even in Parliament 
nothing more than those mechanical self-repetitions of 
themselves by the Opposition inquisitors and orators which 
we might expect in the last days of an unusually tedious 
Session, when the deep-rooted habit of months compels 
them to spring to their feet to exercise for the last time 
that privilege of cavil from which for a quarter of a year 
to come they will be cut off. There is a real sense of rest 
in the blankness of the newspapers, in the substitution of 
chat for indignation in the leading articles, in the discus- 
sions about rabbit-farming, and poultry, and eggs, and 
fruit, which have succeeded to the discussions about 
Tipperary and East Galway and Mr. Justice Harrison, 
and the Maltese marriages and the cession of Heligoland. 
Rabbit-hutches and cottage-made butter touch one with a 
feeling of idyllic peacefulness after Irish dynamiters and 
Welsh fury against tithes ; and the wearied political mind 
begins to recover its sense of the true insignificance of 
insignificant things, and of just indifference to those 
numerous storms in a puddle by which, of late, political 
equanimity has been unduly disturbed. Still, the lull 
will do harm and not good if it simply results in a 
sort of wearied falling back into political apathy, and 
a reluctance to enter once more with energy and fresh- 
ness on the great issues of the day. A democracy that 
has allowed its chief political interests to leak away is 
about the most dangerous of powerful instruments. Like 
a boiler without water in it, it may get heated without any 
means of carrying off the heat, and then the first jet of 
political argument that touches it will cause a dangerous 
explosion. The very worst effect that the lull could produce 
would be to render the local leaders of political life torpid and 
indifferent. Energetic conviction, and eagerness to spread 
conviction, are of the very essence of healthy democratic 
politics, and we by no means desire to see the lull in poli- 
tical controversy extend till it becomes anything approach- 
ing to indifference to the political campaign which is so 
rapidly approaching. The lull would do harm and not 
good if it tended in any degree to empty politics of its 
higher interests, to make men careless as to the results 
of the next General Election, to abate the earnestness 
of their efforts to rouse the multitude to the vast import- 
ance of the decision which must now within a year, or at 
most two, be registered at the polls. 


What, then, may the lull do for us? In the first place, 
it may give us a glimpse of the forest of which we have 
lately seen nothing in consequence of the multitude of the 
trees. In the breathing-space it affords, we may be able 
to see how the many and monstrous exaggerations of the 
significance of the most trivial incidents have all furnished 
us with illustrations of that necessary tendency to magnify 
details which the disintegrating policy sets in motion. You 
cannot set before yourself the absolute duty of transforming 
@ province into a nation, without, as an almost logical 
consequence, striving to magnify everything which goes on 
in a province till it assumes the proportions of a national 
crisis. Wales has swelled visibly before our eyes as a 
natural consequence of Ireland’s having assumed such 
gigantic proportions. Even Scotland, in spite of its great 
inheritance of caution and sagacity, has begun to treat 
political infinitesimals as if they were finite quantities, and 
to discuss the pensions of policemen as if they were matters 
on which the fate of the Empire depends. The County 
Councils take up the same strain, and pose as if a tyrant 
were oppressing them, only because Parliament does not 
abandon all county questions to their absolute discretion. 
And if the District Councils contrive to come to the birth, 
we shall soon find the District Councils hectoring the 
County Councils, as the County Councils hector the House 
of Commons. The lull will enable us to see that there is 
a method in all this madness ;—that, as the frog swells him- 
self out, his native pond becomes to him an ocean, every 
islet in it a continent, and every reed on the banks a 
stately tree, while the adjacent country is more and 
more ignored, and the traffic of the external world is 


vt 5 rials 
world within reach. As the din of political personalit; 
ceases, we begin to see that the pettiness of the m: ra 
which have been the occasion of so much passion e ~ 
accidental; that it has arisen logically enough from Pde at 
necessity of making more than they deserve of ptovnntt 
issues, and subordinating the welfare of the whole to re 
welfare of minute sections which are jealous of the whole, 


In the next place, the lull will help us,—wi 

trust, both parties, and may help Nee Sa nd 
as far as possible of all the rancour of personal biteeas 
before the eager contest begins again. Not that we oul 
have that contest less eager, less vigorous, less of a serio 
fight, but that we should like to see it purged as a 
pletely of mere personal animosities and recriminations 
as any grand contest between political human beings 
ever can be. We are afraid that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to expunge the use of terms of mora} 
reproach from our warfare. The Gladstonians must 
think,—we may almost say, ought to think, if they are 
to defend their position with any heart,—that there is rea] 
tyranny in refusing to let Ireland govern herself. The 
Unionists do think and ought to think, on the other hand 
that there is real disgrace in letting the Irish Unionists suffer. 
under the cruel intimidation of the Irish Nationalists 
We cannot water down the issue between the two parties 
to a mere matter of divergent judgment. The issue is 
really a moral issue, and we would not have it minimised 
But we would have the leaders on both sides clear their 
minds as completely as they can of mere rancour, of that 
angry disposition to find original sin in everything 
which the enemy says and does, which is apt to spring 
up in men’s minds after a long series of irritating en- 
counters, in which both sides have sometimes smarted 
from the alertness of their foe. During the fray, rancour 
is hardly to be altogether avoided by the majority of 
combatants. After the battle, rancour should and may, 
be extinguished, while a deliberate fairness and candour 
might take its place. 


Again, the lull is very favourable for the appreciation 
by both sides of the mistakes which they have aa 
made, and for the resolve to avoid similar mistakes in 
future. The Ministerialists cannot deny that in the present 
state of the House of Commons they have attempted too 
much, and underrated the immense resisting power of the 
minority. The Opposition can scarcely deny that they have 
lost favour with the country by carping too much, and 
inventing criticisms on the Government which have a very 
strong flavour of unreality,—such, for instance, as the 
celebrated attack on Lord Salisbury for doing by Bill 
what he might have done over the head of Parliament 
by the prerogative of the Crown. We believe that a 
resolute concentration of purpose by both parties on 
the chief points of their differences, would not only bring 
the issue more distinctly before the people, but would 
also tend to improve their position with the people. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the English constituencies 
do not appreciate moderation in expression as well as 
tenacity in purpose. The Government would have gained 
and not lost, for instance, during the Parnell Commission 
controversy, if they had plainly regretted the unjust sus- 
picions to which the forged letters had subjected Mr. 
Parnell, and had made him a manly amende for the suffer- 
ing to which he had been subjected. And the Opposition 
would have gained and not lost if they had accepted 
candidly the effort of the Government to save the public 
property in tithes, and had offered their hearty support 
to it, though of course with any qualifications as to the 
details of the Bill before the House which they may have 
thought proper to suggest. It is not true,—in England at 
least,—that it is the true policy of the Opposition to oppose, 
or of the Government to humble the Opposition. It is the 
true policy of the Opposition to oppose anything which it 
regards as injurious to its own principles, and to give a 
hearty concurrence to what it approves. It is the true 
policy of the Government to give way to the Opposition 
wherever it can do so without a dereliction of principle. It 
is the duty of each party to stick firmly to its principles, but 
not to push those principles beyond their real and natural 
scope. If the lull allows both parties to review their own 
mistakes in a candid spirit, it will do a great deal more 
good, than if it only serves to enable them to heighten 
the passion and intensify the sensational character of the 





regarded with majestic indifference, as something which 
ought to accommodate itself to the needs of the lesser 





political crisis. 
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THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


rs of Mr. Blaine on the Behring Sea seal- 
sir Po will no doubt be interesting to diplomatists 

3 a finished example of how to make the worst of a fairly 
; d cause. But the bad taste, bad grammar, and bad 
cee of the United States Foreign Secretary have left 
the case in such a tangle, that before attempting to follow 
the shifting moods of Mr. Blaine’s diplomacy, it may be 
well to restate the first question at issue between this 
country—or rather, our Canadian fellow-subjects—and 
the United States Government. It is alleged, and 
the contention is hardly denied, that the Canadians, 
by fitting out vessels for the capture of seals at sea, 
while migrating to their breeding-places on the islands 
of Behring Sea, are destroying the valuable seal- 

reserve which was included in the cession of Alaska 
by Russia in 1867. In their migration the males precede 
the females, travelling singly ; but the vast body of mother- 
seals travel together, and are then waylaid by Canadian 
vessels as they pass between the channels of the Aleutian 
Islands, and slaughtered with their unborn young. On 
land the females are spared, though the young males are 
knocked on the head by thousands by the Indians and 
half-castes of the Alaska Company, in which “ peaceful and 
secluded field of labour,” to quote Mr. Blaine’s elegant 
despatch, they are now interrupted by the ruthless pro- 
ceedings of the Canadians. The natural remedy was 
to agree to a close-time during which the killing of 
all seals should be illegal. But the United States 
Government took a different course. They claimed 
that by the purchase of Alaska in 1867, they had 
gained from Russia the exclusive right to the fisheries of 
Behring Sea within a hundred miles of the coast, and 
with this the power of securing to the Alaska Company, 
to whem they had let the seal-preserves on the Aleutian 
Islands, the sole power of taking seals in those waters. 
Acting on this contention, they seized first three, and 
later eight, Canadian vessels flying the British flag, 
imprisoned and fined the officers, and left the crews to 
find their way home from the extreme north of the 
continent in a pitiful state of want and destitution. Strong 
feeling was excited in Canada, and after repeated remon- 
strances from the British Government, the President of 
the United States issued orders for the release of the 
vessels and of the imprisoned men. Claims for compensa- 
tion were next pressed by Canada; and the Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Fisheries Conference, then sitting at 
Washington, were instructed to include the question of a 
close-time for seals in their deliberation. But the time 
was not considered favourable for its discussion, and Mr. 
Phelps frankly expressed his opinion that the coming 
Presidential election would make any such negotiations 
abortive. 

Mr. Blaine, however, on being appointed Foreign 
Secretary in succession to Mr. Bayard, dropped the mare 
clausum claim, and consented to a negotiation as to a 
close-time. The Russian Minister at Washington was 
invited to join the representatives of England, Canada, 
and the United States; but their deliberations were carried 
on in a hopeless spirit of non-concession. Canada refused 
to see the need for any close-time at all. Mr. Blaine, on 
the contrary, insisted on a five months’ close-time at sea, 
from May to October, which would exclude Canada from any 
benefit in the fishery at all, as the seals scatter to Southern 
waters after that date. Canada then presented a bill for 
$500,000, for compensation to the owners and crews of 
vessels seized. Mr. Blaine was “astounded” at the magni- 
tude of the sum, but offered to submit the question of 
compensation alone to arbitration, adding, “that as his 
Government had asserted no claim to the Behring Sea 
as a mare clausum, no principles of international law 
would be in dispute.” Sir Julian Pauncefoot then 
submitted a draft convention, which had received the 
assent of Canada, in which the close-time was so fixed 
as to cover the period of migration of the breeding 
seals, but left the Canadians free to kill all they could 
outside the three-mile limit during the two months which 
the seals spend upon the “ rookeries.” This very reason- 
able proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Blaine ; and, 
without any counter-proposal, orders were given to seize 
and dismantle all British sealers found in Behring Sea. 
To justify this arbitrary conduct, Mr. Blaine did not at 
once reassert the mare clausum theory, but contended that 
“the Canadian vessels arrested and detained in Behring | 


Sea were engaged in a pursuit that is in itself contra bonos 
mores,” which he interprets to mean any pursuit detri- 
mental to the rights of the people of the United States. 
But although stating that the territorial question might be 
“safely left out of view,” he went on to assert that the 
seal-fisheries had been exclusively enjoyed by Russia till 
1867, and by America till 1886. “ There was no interrup- 
tion or intrusion from any other source.” 

Lord Salisbury’s reply completely traversed the two 
contentions put forward by Mr. Blaine to justify the 
seizures. Even if the occupation of the Canadian 
vessels does injure the people of the United States, 
it is open to question whether the killing of seals in 
the open sea is contra bonos mores in international law. 
But granting that this is so, it does not justify the seizure 
on the high seas in time of peace of the vessels of a 
friendly nation. Such action is only admissible in case of 
piracy, or in consequence of a special agreement. Then, 
as to the alleged right purchased from Russia to exclude 
all foreign vessels from fishing within a hundred miles 
of the coast, Lord Salisbury proved from existing 
documents that this very ciaim had been energetically 
resisted by the United States authorities themselves 
previously to the purchase. He quoted a despatch of Mr. 
Quincy Adams to the United States Minister in Russia, 
stating that his Government “ could admit no part of these 
claims ;” more than this, Mr. Sumner, when explaining the 
purchase of Alaska to Congress, and explaining the oppor- 
tunities for whale-fishing, said: ‘‘No sea is now mure 
clausum ; all of these [i1.e., whales] may be pursued by a 
ship under any flag, except when directly on the coast or 
within its territorial limit.” 

Mr. Blaine seems to have looked upon this reply asa 
challenge to him to adopt the mare clausum theory pure 
and simple. The main argument by which he endeavours to 
defend this third change of position, is that the Alaskan 
Seas are partly private property and partly not. Russia, 
he declares, did retain exclusive rights north of the 54th 
degree of latitude ; and these were purchased by America. 
That he is not satisfied with his contention, seems clear from 
the temper which he throws into his later despatches, and 
the absurd assumption that a verbal and provisional agree- 
ment made by Lord Salisbury that a five months’ close- 
time should be discussed by the representatives of the 
Powers concerned, had the force of a treaty conceding 
such a close-time. Mr. Blaine not only lectures Lord 
Salisbury for venturing to differ from this view, but 
also insinuates that he broke faith with his Government 
in deference to the wishes of Canada. “The British 
Government would assuredly and rightfully complain if 
an agreement between her [sic] representative and the 
representative of the United States should without notice 
be broken off on the ground that the State of California 
objected,” says Mr. Blaine. The absurdity of this is not 
limited to the comparison of the cases of Canada and 
California. As we have said, this is mainly a Canadian 
question, and it is a mark of Mr. Blaine’s narrow- 
mindedness that he objects to our consulting Canada at 
all. Lord Salisbury, whose tone has been most moderate 
throughout, contents himself with again pointing to the 
Convention of 1825, which was regarded by all parties as 
an entire renunciation of Russia’s claims to the exclusive 
right of fishing in Behring Sea. Meantime, the English 
protest against the proposed seizures stands. But Lord 
Salisbury offers Mr. Blaine a way of backing out of 
the difficulty by submitting the question to arbitra- 
tion. If it is accepted, much will depend upon the 
agreement as to the questions to be deliberated upon. It 
would be much more satisfactory to see the mere 
clausum theory abandoned by America, and the work of 
the Commission confined to the settlement of a close-time 
and the. compensation to be paid for the Canadian vessels. 
England has reason to complain not only of the decisions, 
but of the methods of former arbitrations. On the other 
hand, the Halifax award in 1878 gave a compensation in 
a similar case of £1,100,000 to Canada; and possibly this 
influences Lord Salisbury’s advisers. 





DEMOCRACY IN THE LABOUR MARKET. 


M R. BURNS is as much too optimist in his congratu- 
lations to the laburers on the result of the great 





dock strike of last year, as our correspondent “in an Easy 
Chair” is, we think, too pessimist in reviewing the same 
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great movement and its consequences. Mr. Burns counts 
up the various rises in wages which the various strikes 
have gained for the working men, which he reckons at 
something like £700,000 a year, and forgets entirely to 
reckon up on the debit side of the account, the vast 
cost of these various strikes, and what is even more 
important than their cost, the sense of insecurity which 
they have diffused amongst the capitalists, and the 
reluctance to enter on great enterprises which cannot 
be safely promoted without an uninterrupted supply of 
the best kind of labour. Turn from Mr. Burns’s con- 
gratulatory oration to another page of Monday’s Times, 
and what do we find? We find the Labour Correspondent 
of the Board of Trade reporting to the Board of Trade 
Journal that the labour market has been highly disturbed 
during July ; that where there were seventy-nine strikes in 
June, there have been ninety-nine strikes and a lock-out in 
July ; that where the number of men out of work in certain 
trades, employing 226,980 workers, in June numbered 
4,215, the number out of work in July numbered 5,171 ; and 
that out of twenty-one trades, only five can be reported as 
very good, while seven are good, and the remaining nine are 
only “ moderate.” That is not a report got up by hostile 
critics, but a report by a correspondent favourable to the 
labourers, and chosen by the Board of Trade to report on 
the state of the Labour Market. It shows what Mr. Burns 
keeps out of view,—that these strikes and the fear of strikes 
tell on the capitalists ; that they shrink, even in a prosperous 
condition of trade, from doing what they would be most 
eager to do if they felt certain of the supply of labour ; and 
that the more strikes there are, the less likely are they to 
secure a favourable issue, because the less is the desire of 
the capitalist to run the risk which a sudden order by a 
Union to its members to desist from work, would certainly 
cause. 
_ It cannot be denied that the democratic spirit which is 
springing up in all the departments of labour is at once 
very natural, to some extent even very justifiable, and yet 
full of peril. Nobody can deny that the dockers’ strike, 
for instance, was caused by a state of things at the docks 
which pressed very hardly indeed on the unskilled labour 
there, nor that the result of that strike was almost un- 
adulterated good, except so far as it gave other labourers 
who were not in the same position too much confidence in 
the sympathy of the public with them, and too confident 
an expectation of triumph. Perhaps the same may be 
said of the recent strike in South Wales, which has been 
settled almost to the perfect satisfaction of both parties. 
But though several of these strikes have been prudently 
undertaken and admirably managed, there are others,— 
the gasworkers’ strike, the postmen’s strike, and the 
policemen’s strike, for example,—which have not been at 
all wise, and which have greatly shaken the confidence of 
the employers in the sobriety and good feeling of the asso- 
ciations which organised them. It was not to be expected 
that the labouring classes would gain political power 
without applying the notions they had acquired in the 
political field to the field of their actual work and earnings ; 
and it certainly was not to be expected that they would 
begin to apply those notions to the field of their daily 
labour without making big mistakes, without throwing 
away a good portion of the resources which they ought 
most carefully to have hoarded, and without alarming the 
capitalists for the security of their invested capital, and 
rendering them reluctant to sink more of it in ventures 
so uncertain as al! ventures in a capricious labour 
market must necessarily be. We have seen during the 
last year a great deal that has quite reasonably alarmed 
the capitalists, but we have also seen a great deal that 
ought to have soothed that alarm. Even Mr. Burns’s 
speech,—in which he denies that there is to be any fresh 
dockers’ strike, and suggests that the best way of benefiting 
the dockers is to organise their work on a co-operative 
basis, and quotes the success of the co-operative lighter- 
men, who have already forty-seven barges at work in the 
Port of London,—should relieve the minds of the alarmists 
at least as much as his foolish demand for legislation 
limiting the working hours of the day to eight, should 
excite them. Once let the co-operative movement get 
itself well organised in all the departments of labour, and 
we feel pretty sure that the demand for a legislative 
minimum of -eight ‘hours’ work will die away. The Co- 
operative Societies will know perfectly well that it would 
be most dangerous to their own success to reduce the 











hours of labour too suddenly, too. rigidly, and without 
proper regard to the varying exigencies of time, place, and 
need. We are very confident that no large associations of 
co-operative workers would be at all disposed to restrain b 
law the liberty of labour, and to renounce the chance of com 
peting with Continental labour for the various prizes of 
industry. Mr. Burns said many unwise and boastful 
things in his speech on Sunday, but, to our minds, he said 
what compensated for them all when he pointed to the 
competition of co-operative labour associations as the best 
check on capitalists who work their labourers too hard and 
pay them too little. Successful co-operative associations 
will certainly work their labourers at least hard enough to 
succeed, and will not pay them higher wages than they can 
afford, and that will be a very complete check on the 
doctrinaire view that it is wicked to work more than eight 
hours a day, or to pay wages below a high minimum, 
When Mr. Burns recommends so very sober a policy as 
the starting of co-operative associations, he virtuall 
= up the transcendental abstractions of the Socialist 
creed. 


On the whole, we believe that, in England at least 
there is a better prospect for democracy in its bearing on 
the conditions of the labour market, than for democracy 
in its bearing on the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, not because there is anything intrinsically insoluble 
in political problems, but because the problems of the 
labour market come more directly home to the people’s 
minds and hearts, and press so directly on their most 
tangible interests, that with a sober people like the 
English, it is not possible for them to go far wrong 
without recognising the sudden check which their own 
dwindling resources and the increasing estrangement of 
capital, place upon their aberrations. In politics it is not so. 
Parliament may fail year after year to do what the Con- 
stituencies would on the whole prefer to see it doing, and yet 
their chagrin will be but languid, their restiveness under 
failure a very tepid and mild impatience. They will go on 
tolerating year after year, and perhaps even decade after 
decade, delay in obtaining the legislative measures which 
their leaders have on the whole persuaded them that they 
ought to adopt. But the misery caused by imprudent 
strikes, or a combination of imprudent strikes, is so 
intense and widespread, that it either causes revolutionary 
spasms of passion, or,—with a sober-minded and self- 
controlled people,—an explosion of practical wrath against 
the leaders who embarked them in a wrong policy and a 
dangerous enterprise. So far as we can judge by the con- 
duct of the labour movements of the last year, it is the 


| latter state of mind to which English labourers incline, 


when they are confronted with hunger on the one side, 
and the timidity of capitalists on the other. They are 
ready for any reasonable and practical compromise, and 
will either oblige their leaders to recommend such a com- 
promise to them, or else dispense altogether with mischief- 
making and impracticable guides. In political matters 
they may acquiesce in chaos, because political chaos, 
so long as the laws are enforced, property protected, 
and order secured, hardly touches the happiness of the 
great mass of the people. But the affairs of the labour 
market come too much home to their hearts to admit 
of this practical indifference to the issue. Doubtless 
there will be a time of anxiety, perhaps even of 
serious fluctuations and alarms. But we think we see 
reason to expect practical good sense in the behaviour 
of the great Unions, and a disposition to acquiesce 
even in what seems to them appreciably less than their 
fair claims, rather than hazard the peace of their homes 
and the welfare of their wives and children. In politics, 
the local leaders may be intemperate men, and yet the 
masses will rarely exert themselves to interfere. But in 
the matters which concern wages and the hours of labour, 
the local leaders cannot well advise internecine war without 
disgusting their constituents and getting themselves sup- 
planted by more moderate and prudent men. For the 
present, at all events, we may honestly say that a year of 
considerable excitement and anxiety has produced better 
evidence of the comparatively moderate and just feelings 
of the various labourers, skilled and unskilled, in relation 
to wages and the hours of labour, than we ever see in the 
political world, and than any other European country except 
our own can show even in relation to the conditions of 
industry itself. 
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THE BULGARIAN BUFFER. 


E process under which, ever since 1886, the Bul- 
garian Principality has been passing from the 
osition of a Russian outpost on the road to Constan- 
tinople into that of a “buffer” State, may now be 
regarded as practically complete. Indeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that the nationality whose establishment 
cave so much uneasiness to the thick-and-thin supporters 
of the Turk, has become an actual buttress to the 
sovereignty of the Porte. Bulgaria lies, not only 
hysically but morally, across the path of the Czar, for 
fhe more far-sighted of Bulgarian statesmen have begun 
to see that the preservation of Turkish independence 
is an essential condition for the continued existence of 
the Principality as a separate nation. The Times of 
Tuesday publishes some very interesting extracts from 
the official organ of M. Stambouloff, which show that 
astute politician not only to have realised this fact to the 
full, but prove also that he has come to the conclusion that 
it is time to make the rest of Europe understand the 
attitude he means to assume towards the Porte. The 
words employed by the writer who gains his inspiration 
from the virtual ruler of Bulgaria, have nothing in them of 
finesse or ambiguity. They go straight to the point, and 
plainly proclaim the solidarity of Turkish and Bulgarian 
interests. It is thus that the spokesman of M. Stambouloff 
addresses his countrymen, and through them the world :— 
“Our interest in the preservation of Turkey with its 
present frontiers is as great as our interest in the preserva- 
tion of the Bulgarian fatherland. If any other Power— 
no matter which—should establish itself within the walls 
of Constantinople, the destruction of the Bulgarian Princi- 
pality, and even of Bulgarian nationality, is only a question 
of time. We have an interest in every span of Turkish 
territory... + +> The Bulgarians are as much interested 
in the integrity of Turkey as in their own national 
existence.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that because M. 
Stambouloff thus announces his country to be the buffer 
of Turkey, any attempt to enter into a formal alliance will 
take place as yet. In all probability, an indefinite diplo- 
matic understanding will be the only immediate result. 
And for this reason. Public opinion in the Principality, 
though it is much moved against Russia, is hardly suffi- 
ciently educated to accept the notion of defending Turkey 
against the assaults of a Christian Power, especially as it 
is to that Power that Bulgaria owes her independence. 
Even those Bulgarians who realise that Russia only freed 
them from the dominion of Turkey in order to make them 
her own vassals, dislike to contemplate in cold blood the 
idea of a Turkish alliance. ‘If it must come, it must; 
but there is no use in meeting anything so unpleasant 
half-way.’ That, we take it, is the present attitude of the 
inhabitants of the Balkan State ; and this natural if illogical 
feeling will, we may be sure, be recognised and taken into 
account by M. Stambouloff. He will remember, no doubt, 
that when Prince Alexander, towards the close of his reign, 
and under strong external pressure from Russia, made a 
convention with the Porte, according to which, in the 
event of European Turkey being attacked, the Turkish 
and Bulgarian Armies should fight side by side under a 
common commander-in-chief, considerable ill-feeling was 
occasioned in the Principality. Recent events have no 
doubt made a strict Turkish alliance far more acceptable ; 
yet even now it would be unwise for M. Stambouloff to 
force the matter to the front too openly or too rapidly. It 
may be assumed, then, that though the Bulgarian Premier, 
in accordance with his views as to the necessary connec- 
tion between the interests of Turkey and of his own 
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country, will establish cordial and friendly relations 
with the Porte, he will not propose anything like a formal 





Bulgaria, and was endeavouring to deprive the former of 
the ministrations of their Bishops, the Sultan was showing 
himself anxious to support the interests of the true Church, 
and to restore her influence and authority. M. Stambouloff’s 
skilful diplomacy managed, in fact, to place Russia in a 
specially odious and invidious position, and so to make her 
go very near to forfeiting the last remnants of respect in 
which she is held by the Bulgarian people. At the same 
time, he exhibited the Turks in the light of infidels acting 
more loyally to the Orthodox Church than the Sovereign who 
professes to be her staunchest friend and supporter. The 
feeling in regard to the Macedonian quarrel may be under- 
stood from another extract from M. Stambouloff’s organ 
in the Press. The passage we quote shows how the action 
of the Czar presents itself to the people of the Principality : 
— Russia, Orthodox Russia, that same Russia who during 
long ages fought for Orthodoxy and sacrificed for it so 
many thousands of lives, now declares a diplomatic war 
against the Turks because they have decided to make a 
concession for the establishment of a Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church in Macedonia. After that, can any one believe or 
admit that Russia wishes us well, and that she is animated 
with Slavonic, Orthodox sentiment? ...... The réles 
are changed. Mahommedan Turkey wants to let the 
ecclesiastical affairs of an Orthodox province be properly 
arranged, and for that reason the Government of Orthodox 
Russia prepares to declare war against her! The Roman 
Catholic Powers insist on Orthodox Bishops being sent to 
Macedonia, and Russia, Orthodox Russia, protests and 
prepares to shed blood in order that the state of disorder 
of the Orthodox Church in a Turkish province may be 
prolonged. ..... Verily the world has been turned 
upside down! The Turks have become Russians, and the 
Russians Turks. The followers of Mahommed want to save 
an Orthodox people from religious anarchy and protect it 
against proselytism, and the genuinely Orthodox people, 
the Russians, make opposition.” Not unnaturally, the 
writer ends by asking which of these is the most orthodox, 
the Turk or the Russian ? 

The declaration by the leading statesman of Bulgaria 
that Turkey and the Principality must stand or fall 
together, may seem at first sight a matter for no incon- 
siderable regret. Those who, like ourselves, look forward 
to the time when Mahommedan rule shall be put an 
end to in Europe, and the Sultan relegated to the Asian 
side of the Bosphorus, will be inclined to regard the 
position into which M. Stambouloff is forcing his country 
as likely to lead to an indefinite prolongation of Turkish 
rule, and so as a subject for disapprobation. “ If,” 
it may be argued, “the miserable inefficiency and 
shiftless tyranny of Turkish rule is to be perpetuated 
for all time, in order to safeguard the independence 
of Bulgaria, it becomes a question whether the price 
is not too high. It may be a good thing to prevent 
Russia crushing out the national life of Bulgaria : 
but is it not hard that Macedonia, Epirus, and the 
islands of the Augean should be indefinitely sacrificed 
for fear the Principality may be injured? It will surely 
be better to let Bulgaria take her chance than to rivet 
permanently the fetters of Mahommedan rule upon the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey in Europe.” If the 
premisses on which this argument is based, or anything like 
them, were the necessary conclusions from M. Stambouloft’s 
determination to support Turkey, it would doubtless be 
necessary to admit that the Turk cannot be retained in 
order to safeguard Bulgaria. In truth, however, the per- 
manent maintenance of Turkish rule is in no sense in- 
volved. All that the Bulgarian leader really means to tell 
his countrymen is, that if they and Turkey stand together, 
the independence of the Principality may be maintained 
intact till the time when its inhabitants are themselves able 
to enter upon the heritage of the sick man. It is a bold 











alliance or a military convention. There will be time | scheme, but we are by no means certain that it will not 
enough for that when the need arises. Meantime, | succeed. If Bulgaria, in alliance with Turkey, gradually 
Bulgaria will silently, but none the less surely, assume | comes to exercise a strong influence at Constantinople, it 
the position of the guard at the Sultan’s gate. The | is conceivable that, as far as the European dominions of 
acquiescence of the people of Bulgaria and of Eastern | the Sultan are concerned, she might at last assume some~ 
Roumelia in a position apparently so unnatural and so in- | thing like the position that the English once occupied 
consistent with their religious professions, has been rendered | towards the Nabob of Bengal. That is, she may gradually 
very much easier owing to the recent action of Russia | become responsible to Europe in regard to the remaining 
in regard to the appointment of the Macedonian Bishops. | possessions of Turkey in the Balkan Peninsula. The Sultan , 
During the diplomatic war that has raged round the con- | would remain a sort of roi fainéant on the Bosphorus, but 
ferring of the berats, and while Russia was withstanding | the real work of governing would pass into the hands of the 


the wishes of the Orthodox Christians of Macedonia and | shrewd peasant-statesmen of Bulgaria. Possibly this may 
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be nothing but a dream; but, at any rate, it is safe to say 
that Bulgaria is the only Power that Europe generally 
would regard as likely to remain independent while in 
occupation of the Bosphorus. If it is essential in 
the interests of peace that Constantinople should be held 
by a Power not liable to either Russian, Austrian, or 
English influence, Bulgaria would obviously be the State 
best fitted for the task. We do not mean, of course, to 
declare that Bulgaria will or ought to have Constantinople 
in preference to Greece. All we wish to point out is that 
an alliance between the Principality and the Sultan need 
by no means necessitate the permanent existence of Turkish 
rule in Europe. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEW RADICALISM. 


HEN to one evil there succeeds another, when to an 
ache of long standing there comes a new and more 
painful smart, one feels almost inclined to forgive the first, 
or even to be kindly disposed towards it, in the intense 
irritation that is caused by the sudden advent of the 
second. Custom had made of the first almost an old 
friend, whereas the new-comer is not only a disagreeable 
intruder, but a stranger. For quite a number of years 
now has the House of Commons suffered from a certain 
thorn in its flesh,—the Home-rule section of the Irish 
Members ; it was more or less their avowed policy to con- 
stitute themselves a thorn in its flesh, and to rankle by 
every possible means; the wound was a deep one, but 
after the first pangs had passed, the Parnellites’ efforts 
to annoy, their vagaries, their antics and capers, their 
abusive epithets, their yearning for instruction, their 
love of obstruction, and their desperate and unavailing 
attempts towards destruction, began to be looked upon, 
not only by the House but by the country at large, 
as unavoidable and necessary evils that were not without 
their comic side, and which were more deserving of laughter 
than of tears. But now that to the Irish thorn has been 
added the blister of the new English Radicalism, the 
matter looks more grave. Compared with the blister, 
the other seems almost pleasant. One had, by use 
and custom, learnt to bear with, and almost to feel 
an affection for, the Irish nuisance; but this English 
one presents no redeeming qualities; it seems so wanton, 
so gratuitous, so uncalled for, especially when it is re- 
membered that it is inflicted by the same men who not 
so many years ago were joining in the outcry against the 
first. Well have they learnt their lesson from their former 
enemies ; not an Irishman in the House can obstruct more 
doggedly than Mr. Storey, can talk more nonsense and 
waste more time than Sir George Campbell, or can equal 
Mr. Conybeare in refined courtesy. If imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, the sincerity of the compliment lately 
paid to their old foes by the Gladstonian Party is beyond 
all doubt. And just as converts or perverts, whichever 
they may be called, are ever the most zealous, so do these 
disciples even surpass their teachers in the art of making 
themselves disagreeable. For that appears to be the 
supreme end in view of most of these gentlemen,—to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible to the rest of the 
House; to make themselves as disagreeable as circum- 
stance and nature will allow them. In this respect, it 
must be admitted that nature has indeed been very 
bountiful to them, and, most unfortunately, circumstance 
has not been backward in providing them with oppor- 
tunities. 

But it is not only because they are the latest comers 
that the new English Radicals prove a greater infliction 
than the tail of the old Irish Party. There are other 
reasons, which can only be understood by contrasting the 
methods of the two sets of men. Take, for example, the 
least irritating of their habits,—the use of abusive and 
unparliamentary words. Now, there is a wild native 
grace about the Irishman when he apostrophises his 
opponent in strong language, that goes far to redeem 
and excuse the offence. When Dr. Tanner, for in- 
stance, denounces the Home Secretary as the “ basest 
and meanest of skunks,” and then asks why he should 
apologise—what has he said or done that he should be 
required to apologise?—he is doubtless speaking in all 
innocence and good faith. Such language is perfectly 
natural and usual at Board meetings in County Cork ; it 
was not that Dr. Tanner had forgotten himself, but merely 
that he had forgotten that he was not athome. There was 








almost a pathetic ring in that cry of his: « 
Speaker, what have I Bm ?”—for ak had he ine be 
was not perfectly natural and innocent to the mind - 
Dr. Tanner? The House thoroughly understands that a 
and is never very wroth with these little ebullitiong of 
temper on the part of its Irish Members. They know that 
when the storm is over, the offending Irishman yjlj 
be the first to forget and forgive. So, too, when M 
Timothy Healy refuses to Sir Lintorn Simmons the 
courtesy of his title, and persistently refers to him z 
“Simmons ”—tout court—one can understand and almost 
sympathise with the exultation that swells that patriot 
breast when he can claim as a paid servant a Field. 
Marshal, and address him as such. No one could ex ‘ 
an Irish Nationalist to treat a paid servant with pe 
On the other hand, though his English imitator my 
not be nearly so violent in language, yet he contrives ‘ 
be infinitely more offensive, and to raise a far deeper 
feeling of disgust in his listeners. Should Mr. Labouchere 
make insinuations, for that cautious gentleman rare] 
ventures beyond insinuations, or should Mr. Conybeare Had 
play to his delicate fancy, the feelings that are raised are 
of a very different nature. And yet both these gentlemen 
have to some extent an excuse for the rancour that they 
display. _ If one’s livelihood had been gained by the exact 
chronicling, week after week, of the doings of Royalty and 
the possessors of titles, would not a revulsion of feeling 
make one loathe the subject of these chronicles, even 
though an open expression of that loathing might savour 
of quarrelling with one’s bread and butter? If nature had 
gifted one with a genius for disagreeing with and annoying 
one’s neighbours, would it not be ungrateful to neglect that 
gift ? The remark made by the Member for Camborne, and 
supported by the Member for Northampton, with regard to 
the funeral of the late Duchess of Cambridge, so far as con- 
cerns the actual words that were used, was as nothing com. 
pared to what has been said often enough by their Irish col- 
leagues ; and yet we will venture to say that the latter have 
rarely, if ever, stirred the House to the same disgust. In 
another way, there are certain windbags among the Irish 
contingent who, though they cannot compete with Sir 
George Campbell in his consuming thirst for information, 
or the lavish generosity with which he pours instruction on 
the House, have occupied as much or even more of the 
public time than that well-informed and honourable 
Member; and yet we doubt whether they have ever filled 
the Treasury Bench with the same deadly dismay, the 
same foreboding of unutterable weariness, as that gentle. 
man does when he rises to speak. Again, what makes the 
obstruction of Mr. Storey so unpardonable, when one 
regards the Irish obstinacy in attempting to wreck Bills 
almost with pity ? 

The fact is, that we have fallen into the way of making 
the same allowances and excuses for the latter as one would 
make for a child. They cannot be considered as fully 
responsible for much that they say or do, whereas the 
English Radicals are. To illustrate their case from another 
point of view,—in the mouth of a sailor, a certain pro- 
fanity and freedom of language is a venial offence, whereas 
in the mouth of a Methodist parson it would seem an 
unpardonable blasphemy. Now, as regards the decencies 
of debate, the Irish Member occupies the position of the 
sailor,and the English Member that of the Methodist parson. 
The one offends because it is his nature to do so, the other 
offends wilfully and wantonly. But that license which 
has been so long accorded to the Parnellite Members, and 
which they have come to look upon as a kind of prescriptive 
right, and abuse in consequence, the House has no wish to 
extend to the English Radicals. Nor is a consideration of 
their motives at all likely to reconcile any one in their 
favour. New Radicalism, as exhibited on the stage of 
the House of Commons, is remarkable on account of the 
selfish individualism of the actors ; each separate Member 
is so occupied in playing to the gallery on his own account, 
in securing his own round of applause, that he cares very 
little for the plot, and not in the least for his fellows. 
The cause of nearly all their unnatural and painful 
contortions, their mouthing and mowing, is their frantic 
desire to gain the attention of the gallery. Why 
it should be supposed that the gallery—that is to 
say, the great mass of the people—should admire 
boorishness, or witless and uncouth insolence, does not 
immediately appear. The fact remains that they persist 
in regarding the British public as a kind of Caliban, whose 
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e and co-operation they may gain by making 
ee as like oo as possible. The British 
ublic ought to be vastly flattered. It is true, and a 
matter of ancient history, that there are people who pre- 
fer the horse-play of a mountebank to the more solid 
ualities of a plain and honest man; but though these 
people may represent the noisiest section of the public, 
they by no means represent the majority. In the mean- 
time, the suffering of the House of Commons itself is a 


thing pitiable to behold. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF MODERATION 
IN FRANCE. 


HE active politics of France resolve themselves for the 
T moment into the several stages of M. Carnot’s 
journeys. Within a smaller sphere he is as indefatigable 
as the German Emperor. Nor is there much difference 
between the objects each has in view. The German 
Emperor wishes to maintain peace in Europe; the French 
President wishes to restore peace to France. We are not 
gure that M. Carnot’s task is not the harder of the two. 
The mutual hatreds of European races are not more deeply 
rooted than the mutual hatreds of French parties. The 
means M. Carnot has of giving effect to his wishes 
in this respect are limited to civil speeches, and assurances 
that the Government cares for nothing so much as for a 
general reconciliation; and as yet there is not much 
evidence that these will be of much avail. For one thing, 
the President is but imperfectly supported by his own 
Ministers. It rests with them to translate his generalities 
into particulars, and, unfortunately, the spirit is apt to 
evaporate in the process. 

The remedy for the present malady of France is the 
simplest in the world, but it is not for that reason any the 
more easy of application. All that is needed is that one 
or other of the two parties, Republicans and Conservatives, 
should make an act of faith in the good intentions of the 
other. Let us see how this would act in the two cases 
respectively. The Republican distrust of the Conserva- 
tives is founded on the belief—very possibly the just 
belief—that their leaders intend to set up the Monarchy 
on the first opportunity. How, then, it may be said, 
can you recommend the Republicans to make an act of 
faith in good intentions which you admit may have no 
existence ? The reason is, that in this, as in many other 
cases, faith would tend to bring about that which 
it believed in. The Conservative Party in France 
is made up of two quite distinct elements. There 
is a minority which really desires a Restoration, and 
a majority which would be well content to live under 
a Republic, if that Republic would only govern them as 
they wish to be governed. But the Republic insists on 
governing as they do not wish to be governed, and the 
reason it assigns for doing this is, that it must protect 
itself against Royalist conspirators. This view of the 
situation leaves out of sight the most important element 
init. What is it that makes the Royalist conspirators— 
assuming that they exist—formidable to the existing order 
of things? Simply the fact that they find a certain amount 
of support outside their own ranks. The majority of 
Conservatives, seeing that they do not get the administra- 
tion they desire, are tempted to listen to the Royalist 
minority when it assures them that they never will or 
can get it from a Republic. But for this uncertainty, 
the Conservative majority would look out for repre- 
sentatives of its own way of thinking, and these would 
naturally be found among the Conservative Republicans. 
The division of parties would ignore the received dis- 
tinction between Republicans and Royalists, and put 
in place of it the more real distinction between Con- 
servatives and Radical Republicans. As it is, therefore, 
the Republican Government, when it accepts the policy of in- 
tolerance dictated by the extreme Left, is the best friend the 
Royalist minority have. It is constantly reinforcing their 
arguments by the inexorable logic of facts. The Conser- 
vatives, who only ask to live and let live, complain that 
the Republic will not allow this ; that it is constantly inter- 
fering with religion, with the magistracy, with education ; 
and at every turn they are met by the Royalist question: 
‘Did not we tell you that the Republic is bound by the law 
of its existence to do the very things you object to?’ How 
sincere is the acceptance of Republican institutions by the 
majority of Conservatives, is shown by the very little 





way which, even with this advantage, the Royalist argu- 
ment makes with them. But it does make some way. 
It does induce many Conservatives to vote for Royalist 
candidates, when, if left to themselves, they would rather 
vote for Moderate Republicans. Now, supposing the Re- 
public were to make the act of faith of which we have 
spoken ; supposing that it treated the Conservatives, not as 
enemies to be held in check, but as friends to be made more 
friendly, the Royalist minority would have no material to 
work on. It would be of no avail to tell the Conservatives 
that religious and educational liberty is impossible under 
a Republic, when the Conservatives would at once answer: 
‘It is not impossible, for we are enjoying it to the full at 
this moment.’ The Royalists would be reduced to silence, 
and all that would be left them to do would be to wait 
and hope for some reversion to intolerance on the part of 
the Republican Government. 

This is one way in which a general reconciliation might 
be brought about. But it is only one way. There is 
another quite as efficacious. Let us suppose the act of 
faith in their opponents to be made, not by the Republicans, 
but by the Conservatives. The Republican Government, 
on this theory, might act just as it is acting now. The 
difference would be, that the Conservatives would steadily 
refuse to identify Republican administration with Re- 
publican institutions. They would oppose the Govern- 
ment in the Chamber, in the Senate, at the polls. 
But they would oppose it not because it is a Repub- 
lican Government, but because it is a Radical Govern- 
ment. They would not, as now, look for Opposition 
candidates among Royalists or Bonapartists ; they would 
find the men they want among the Moderate Republicans. 
What would be the effect of this conduct on the Republican 
Party? That party is no more made up of Radicals than 
the Conservative Party is made up of Royalists. The 
majority of Republicans are at bottom very much 
the same as the majority of Conservatives. Both 
dislike Reaction, both dislike Radical administration ; 
the difference between them is that the Republicans 
are inclined’ to listen to the Radicals when they assure 
them that a Radical administration affords the only 
barrier against Reaction, while the Conservatives are 
inclined to listen to the Royalists when they assure therm 
that a Royalist restoration affords the only barrier against 
Radical administration. If the majority of Republicans 
saw that the Conservatives were as good Republicans as 
themselves, that they were faithful to Republican institu- 
tions, and content to be represented by Republican Deputies, 
that they discouraged any profession of reactionary feeling, 
and paid as much respect to the President as though they 
had been active in electing him, the Radical version of the 
facts would by degrees lose all meaning. It would be too far 
from the truth to have any further weight. Consequently, 
the Republicans would no longer find themselves obliged 
to vote for a Radical candidate because his opponent was 
not a Republican. On the contrary, they would find the 
candidate put forward by the Conservatives a Republican 
more after their own heart than the candidate put forward 
by the Radicals. 

Thus, the same result would be attained by either of these 
opposite courses. The one essential thing is, that one or other 
party shouid resolutely act as though the other were what 
they professedly wish them to be. And if their professed 
and their real wishes were the same, there would be no 
difficulty in their doing this. The difficulty—we may 
almost say, the impossibility—resides in this, that the 
professed wishes of the leaders on each side are not 
their real wishes. The Royalists really govern the Con- 
servatives, the Radicals really govern the Republicans ; 
and the Royalists do not want the Republic to become 
Moderate and Conservative, while the Radicals do not 
want the Conservatives to become Moderate Republicans. 
In either case, the occupation of the present leaders would 
be gone, since on each side moderate men would take the 
place of extreme men. Neither party, therefore, as 
parties are now constituted, cares to exchange the rapture 
of the strife and the chances of victory for the uninteresting 
commonplaces of compromise. Either party might make it 
impossible for the leaders on the opposite side to draw their 
followers after them into paths they would not of them- 
selves care to follow ; but so long as neither will make the 
first advance, there seems little chance that French 
politics will escape from their present aimless and un- 
profitable circle. 
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THE HARVEST. 


+ mee season now drawing to an end has been one of 

remarkable vicissitudes, alternately raising farmers’ 
hopes to a high pitch and depressing them with fears of 
disaster. A bad beginning was made when wet weather 
first and early frosts later on hindered the important work 
of wheat-sowing in the autumn. A great portion of the 
crop was sown late, and some land intended for wheat had 
to be left for spring corn. But the early visitations of 
frost proved nothing more than ‘cold snaps,” and the 
winter was an unusually mild and dry one; so that the 
wheats, which had been slow in germinating to begin with, 
afterwards made rapid headway, and were seen to be very 
thick on the ground and full of vigour at the commence- 
ment of spring. Similar experiences affected the pro- 
spects of the spring crops, March, which is the best month 
for the sowing of barley and oats, having been too rainy 
for the work. But April proved a dry month, and the crops 
were got in under favourable conditions. No frost of any 
consequence occurred to affect farm crops, and autumn and 
spring corn alike made such good progress in May, that at 
the end of the month they presented an appearance of excep- 
tionally high promise. Indeed, it was remarked at the time 
that the oldest farmers could not call to mind a season 
in which all the crops of the farm, taken together, had 
been equally promising. Beans and peas, as well as the 
white-straw crops, had flourished during the mild and 
sufficiently moist spring, while roots and potatoes had 
planted well, and clover and grasses had grown fairly. 
Unfortunately, June proved a very wet month from 
beginning to end in the southern half of England and in 
Ireland, and unseasonably cold all over the Kingdom. In 
the Midlands and in parts of the North, there had been a 
drought during May, which lasted until the last week of 
June, when a deluge of rain fell in all parts of England, 
beating down the heaviest of the wheat and barley crops. 
The wet weather continued until July 17th, rain falling 
nearly every day, and keeping the laid crops from getting 
upright again. Thus an immense amount of damage was 
done, especially in the Southern and Eastern Counties, in 
which the rainfall was heavier than in other parts of the 
Kingdom throughout the whole of the spring and early 
summer. In all districts, however, the unseasonably 
cold weather of the first summer month, which is 
the period of cereal fructification, gave rise to fears 
of an incomplete development of grain, which have 
been verified in the case of wheat. Barley was injured 
more by being laid than by any other cause, while 
beans and oats rejoiced in the rainy weather, and peas 
were not seriously hurt. But for potatoes the season 
proved too wet, and even the root crops suffered from lack 
of sunshine and heat. 

So far we have not alluded to the great disaster of the 
season, the spoiling of the greater portion of the hay crop. 
Never was there a more unfavourable season for haymaking, 
for June was as wet for the early districts as the first half 
of July was for the late ones, and although farmers in 
many cases delayed cutting their grass and clover till the 
crops were badly deteriorated by over-maturity, all but a 
fortunate few were caught by the rain at one time or 
another. Even in point of bulk the early promise of the 
hay crop was not fulfilled, the weather having been too 
cold for luxuriant growth. Still, there would not have 
been much to complain of if good quality could have been 
secured. As it was, nearly all the crop was more or less 
injured, and a considerable proportion was spoilt for 
feeding purposes. 

The last fortnight of July and the first of August turned 
out fine generally ; for, although a good deal of rain fell 
in parts of the Kingdom, it was chiefly in the late districts 
where harvest had not begun. In the Southern and 
Eastern Counties, where harvest began early in the present 
month, no rain of any consequence fell until Tuesday last, 
and good progress was made with the cutting and stacking 
of the corn. Moreover, for fully four weeks a moderately 
high temperature and a fair quantity of sunshine had been 
experienced ; so that the condition of the crops all over the 
Kingdom had greatly improved, and it was concluded that, 
with fine weather for the rest of the harvest, the season 
would prove, on the whole, an advantageous one for 
farmers. Unfortunately a great quantity of rain fell 


during the first half of the present week, wetting the cut 
corn in the fields, and seriously delaying carting; but as 





a 
we write sunshine has returned, and the barometer jg 
rising. 

Two comprehensive sets of crop estimates have been 
published during the past fortnight. The first, consisti 
of nearly three hundred reports from various parts of the 
Kingdom, appeared in the Agricultural Gazette. Of these 
estimates, 288 received in time for tabulation showed 
the following per-centages for the several crops:— 
Wheat, 17:3 over average, 30°1 under that standard, and 
the rest average ; barley, 37°4 over average, and only 9-5 
below ; oats, 44 over average, against 7 under; beans, 50:3 
over, and 7°6 under; peas, 36°5 above the standard, and 
145 below it; hay, 27°3 over, and 41:9 under ; potatoes, 
36°7 above the mark, and 25°5 below it; turnips, 51:3 
above, and 15 below; and mangolds, 37°6 over average, 
and 20°2 under. Thus, for all the crops, except wheat and 
hay, there are more good than bad estimates; but in the 
case of the potato crop, the remarks of the writers indicate a 
very serious attack of disease in most parts of the Kingdom, 
which will probably render the production of sound tubers 
a comparatively smali one. In the second set of estimates, 
which appeared in the Times, the returns were all given in 
per-centages of an average produce, as represented by 100. 
When worked out for the whole Kingdom, they represent 
wheat as 3:1 per cent. under average, barley as 0°8 above, 
oats as 2°7 above, potatoes as 0°1 above, beans as 2°5 above, 
peas as 1'8 below, roots as 3°6 below, and hay as 18-9 
below. We see from these two sets of returns that the 
great drawback of the season is the deficiency and bad 
quality of the hay crop, which is grown on about nine and 
a half million acres, or on about as much ground as is 
occupied by all the corn crops together. Nextin importance 
on the unfavourable side of the outlook, is the prevalence 
of potato disease. In both respects, Ireland, we regret to 
say, is peculiarly unfortunate, hay and potatoes being much 
more important crops in that division of the Kingdom than 
they are in Great Britain. We notice, too, that reports 
from some of the most extensive hay and potato districts 
of the North of England and Scotland state that the hay 
was well secured, and that potatoes are promising,—scarcely 
any mention of disease being made. But in Ireland nearly 
all the hay has been injured, and potatoes are badly 
diseased in the poorest districts, where the tuber is the 
staple food of the people. The character of the weather 
for the next three or four weeks will make a great difference 
to the edible production of this important crop. 

Although wheat occupies this year less than two and 
a-half million acres in the United Kingdom, it is always 
a subject of paramount interest, partly because of its 
old prestige as a money-making crop, and partly because 
it is still pre-eminently the price-ruling grain. Some good 
judges are of opinion that the crop has been under- 
estimated this year. It is true that the ears in most 
Cistricts are not well filled with grain; but there is straw 
enough for an exceptionally great production, and it is a 
question whether too much discount has not been taken off 
the estimated yield. Probably sufficient allowance has 
not been made for the fact that there are scarcely any thin 
pieces of wheat this year to pull down the average, and we 
shall not be surprised it the official estimates, which will 
be published after the test of the thrashing-machine has 
been fully applied, prove that the yield is up to the normal 
standard of a small fraction under 29 bushels an acre. 
On the other hand, the Summary of the Agricultural 
Returns, published on Wednesday night, shows that 
the area of the crop in Great Britain is 63,018 acres 
less than it was last year; while a small increase 
in oats does little more than cover a decrease in 
barley, and the food supply is further reduced by a drop 
of nearly 50,000 acres in the area of the potato crop. 
But whether wheat turns out to be up to the mark 
or a little under it, the other grain crops and the root 
crops are so good that the year cannot well be an 
unsatisfactory one for farmers in this country, if the 
weather allows of the corn being secured in good condi- 
tion. The price of wheat has already advanced considerably 
since the spring. Last week the imperial average price 
was 36s. 6d. per quarter, as compared with 29s, 5d. for the 
last-week of February, and with 30s. 9d. at this period of 
last year. There is every reason to believe that the range 
of values will be higher for the next twelve months than 
it has been in any of the last five years, as the world’s pro- 
duction of wheat is certainly less than a year’s consump- 
tion, and reserve stocks have been greatly reduced during 
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real year now about to end. In Europe, as a whole, 
ee a ne good one; so that the Continent, apart from 
the United Kingdom, will be about self-supporting. But 
we shall need to import about nineteen milion quarters 
of wheat, and the surplus in America and India alike is a 
small one. Prices may fall for a time, as the markets 
become glutted with new wheat ; but the best judges expect 
to see moderate values prevail for the cereal year asa 
whole, though there is no fear of such high prices as would 
raise the price of bread materially. The prices of other 
grain usually follow those of wheat more or less closely, 
and they are all the more likely to do so this year on 
account of the expected shortness of the American maize 
and oat crops. 

If we turn to the less common crops of the farm, we find 
a much less satisfactory outlook. The hop crop, which 
has suffered a further loss of area since last year, is now 
certain to be a poor one, and the most important varieties 
of fruit are scarce, the apple and plum crops being about 
as deficient as they have been in any year that can be 
called to mind. Soft fruit turned out well, though a good 
deal injured by the wet weather; and growers of straw- 
berries and raspberries especially reaped an abundant 
harvest. But this does not compensate for the failure of 
the apple crop, which is all the more serious because it 
extends to the United States and Canada. 

There are yet many weeks to come before the whole of 
the harvest can be gathered in, and it is necessary to bear 
in mind the fact that the realisation of the estimates to 
which we have referred is entirely dependent upon the 
character of the weather, as they are based upon the assump- 
tion that the crops will be secured without any unusual 
amount of damage being done to them. It is peculiarly 
unfortunate that rain should have fallen during the present 
week, which would have been the busiest week of the 
harvest, if sunshine had prevailed, last Monday having 
been a common starting-day in the North of England and 
the South of Scotland. The condition and quality of grain 
nowadays are almost more important than quantity, and 
we hope that for the remainder of the harvest the weather 
will be dry and sunny, so that the hopes entertained of 
late by our long-tried farmers may not be disappointed. 








AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 

HE great Cardinal whose remains were committed to the 
grave on Tuesday last was the most earnest adherent of 

the principle of authority in religion whom our generation has 
produced. From his first to his latest writings, the intellectual 
craving for a final authority to tell him what he ought to 
believe about God and the invisible world, is, we may say, the 
thread on which his whole creed, and all the changes in that 
creed, were strung. So long as the Bible represented to him 
the final authority, his creed was determined by the Bible; 
when he found out that the Bible does not adequately inter- 
pret itself, he turned from the Bible to the primitive Church, 
and to that modern Church which in his opinion at that time 
represented most nearly the primitive Church,—namely, the 
Anglican Church of the seventeenth century,—and inter- 
rogated it as to the Christian creed. And when at last he had 
convinced himself that either there is no legitimate modern 
heir of the primitive Church, or that that successor is the 
Church of Rome, he submitted his mind humbly and 
gladly to the teaching of the Church of Rome. In strange 
contrast to Cardinal Newman, there is still living a man of the 
most powerful intellect, who was only four years his junior, 
whose thought has turned almost as eagerly and as anxiously 
as Newman’s to the true secret of authority in religion, but 
who has come to an almost opposite conclusion,—we mean Dr. 
Martineau. In his recent book on the subject, he repudiates 
and almost derides the notion of any kind of authority except 
that which the conscience enforces on the nature of man, and 
remarks, “I am prepared to hear that after dispensing 
with miracles and infallible persons, I have no right to speak 
of authority at all, the intuitional assurance which I substi- 
tute for it being nothing but confidence in my own reason. 
Tf to rest on authority is to mean an acceptance of what, as 
foreign to my faculty, I cannot know, in mere reliance on the 
testimony of one who can and does, I certainly find no such 
basis for religion ; inasmuch as second-hand belief, assented to 
at the dictation of an initiated expert, without personal response 
of thought and reverence in myself, has no more tincture of 





religion in it than any other lesson learned by rote.” It is 

hardly possible to conceive a stronger contrast of principle 

than that which exists between Cardinal Newman’s and Dr. 

Martineau’s conception of religious authority, especially as 
the words which we have italicised in the last passage pre- 

sent it. What is it that Dr. Martineau means by “second- 
hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expert, 
without personal response of thought and reverence in myself”? 
We believe he means any second-hand belief, even if founded 
on the declaration of an infinitely superior being, so far as 
regards moral and spiritual life, such as our Lord himself; 
though he would, we suppose, shrink from calling Christ a 
mere “initiated expert.” He means to denounce as essentially 
non-religious any belief about the invisible world accepted with- 
out the same means of verifying it, which we have of verifying 
the teaching of the geometer or the lesson of the moralist. 
In short, we should no more lean upon the word of Christ 
when he tells us whence he came before he lived in this life, 
or what would happen when he should be in this life no more: 
than we should upon the word of a dreanier or the guess of a his- 
torian. Dr. Newman’s view was totally opposed to this. In “Loss 
and Gain,” Newman makes the hero, who years afterwards is 
represented as joining the Church of Rome, say, in discussion 
with one of his friends, that if there is anything which recom- 
mends Romanism to him, it is its authoritative declarations, 
“This is true, this is not true;” and that what he most yearns 
for is some one whom he could trust,—for example. the 
Apostle Paul, if he could come to life again,—to answer his 
questions as to what he “ought” to believe. Supposing, he 
says, that you did think that the Catholic Church had an 
Apostle’s power to teach the Christian faith, “ what a comfort 
it would be to know, beyond all doubt, what to believe about 
God, and how to worship and please him!” Dr. Martineau 
evidently has not only no such wish, but would not trust an 
Apostle, nor even Christ himself, for anything which did not 
make its way straight to his conscience and carry his belief by 
storm, as St. Paul’s chapter on Charity carries by storm one’s 
belief in the super-excellence of Charity, or our Lord’s parable of 
the Good Samaritan or the Prodigal Son carries by storm one’s 
belief in the duty of succouring one’s hereditary foes, or freely 
pardoning one’s repentant child. Here are two quite opposite 
conceptions of “authority” in religion,—one of them the 
conception that you can pick out by various safe independent 
tests, the men or the Church on whose power to interpret 
divine revelation you can implicitly rely, and that when you 
have so picked out a person or Church on whose word you 
can lean as a child would lean on its father’s or mother’s 
assurances, you have nothing to do but to accept implicitly, 
and strictly act upon, the view of the person or Church thus 
identified with the revealing mind; the other of them, the 
conception that you are to trust no one’s word as to invisible 
and spiritual things, unless that word awakens at once a 
deeper sense of life in yourself, and is clearly echoed back by 
some divine response in the depths of your own heart. 


How would Dr. Martineau’s view apply to the trust which 
a child places in its parents, and by the help of which it 
gains ninety-nine hundredths of its own power? The child 
no doubt early learns to love its parents, and to trust the 
signs of love in them; but when it is told the duty of learning 
(say) its letters, or of going punctually to bed, or of keeping 
its play-room in order, is it sensible of any distinct echo of 
this authority in its own heart? Does it not simply take 
what is said on the bare authority of its father and mother, 
without pretending to have any verifying power in its own 
breast, though doubtless the experience of life will enable 
it (after many years) to attest the wisdom of the discipline to 
which it is subjected? Of course “authority,” in the sense 
in which it is used to protect and develop the child’s life, 
goes far beyond the region of any intuitive echo of the 
parent’s word in the child’s heart; and if the child were 
disposed to challenge every statement and every command to 
which it finds no such intuitive echo, it would never really reap 
the benefit of filial trust at all. And surely precisely the 
same remark applies to that view of Revelation which Dr. 
Martineau presses home so strongly. If we are to strip 
Christ’s teaching of everything to which we cannot find 
any immediate echo in our own hearts, how much of his 
teaching would remain? “All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son save the 
Father, neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and 
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he to whomsoever the Son shall reveal him.” Does that contain 
nothing except what the heart of man can echo back as verified 
by his own conscience and confirmed by his own inward ex- 
perience? Again, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest ;” or again, “‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away ;” or 
again, “I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day until 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” Could we 
rightly say of any one of these passages that they are 
intuitively recognised as divine? But, of course, we could go 
on to almost every second verse of our Lord’s teaching. There 
are more verses, we think, which involve the assertion of what 
was to the disciples supernatural knowledge, which they must 
have taken on his authority or not at all, than there are 
which their own consviences and understandings would have 
peremptorily and clearly confirmed. Would the Christian 
Church have ever existed at all, if the Apostles had so limited 
their trust in their Master as to exclude what Dr. Martineau 
calls “second-hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an 
initiated expert”? If Cardinal Newman was disposed, as we 
think he was, to depreciate unduly the intuitional element in 
revelation, Dr. Martineau is far more extravagant in the other 
direction, stripping revelation as he does of all the super- 
human and informing element which we accept on the strength 
of our trust in the divine character of Christ, without being 
able to verify it in any way for ourselves, though we should not 
and could not have so accepted it, had we not been attracted 
to it by the spiritual and moral echoes which that revelation 
awakens in our hearts, and which necessarily lead us to expect 
that that which has been confirmed by the deepest intuitions 
within us, is not embedded in an outlying mass of dream or 
fable which the sceptical intellect of man is called upon to 
dissipate and dissolve. No view of revelation seems to us more 
profoundly incredible than that which accepts its origin indeed 
as divine, but which assumes that it no sooner clothed itself 
in human form than it accreted to itself a whole mass of in- 
credible fables, from which all the strength of wisely sceptical 
believers has not even yet been able to set it free. 

When God reveals himself, we may surely assume that 
he does not limit his teaching to what he gives us the 
means of at once verifying. Such teaching no doubt he 
does give us, for he surprises the conscience and fosters 
all that is spiritual within us; but if he were to give us 
nothing more, nothing for the truth of which we must 
depend on its close connection with what we do recognise as 
awakening a sleeping faculty within us, we should fare like 
those unhappy children whom doctrinaires destine to learn 
everything by their own experience and without the aid of their 
parents’ help. Instead of having spiritual organisations and 
habits and associations to lean upon in times of spiritual 
dullness and difficulty, we should trust entirely to our own 
impression of what was good or bad, and abandon prayer, 
for instance, finally on the first deliberate judgment we 
might form that our prayers were not answered, and that 
we threw them off in vain into the spiritual vacancy 
around us. It seems to us that the trust in God’s reve- 
lation when it passes well beyond the sphere even of 
the verifying conscience,—wken it asserts something, for 
instance, as to the world in which our Lord lived before he 
lived in this world, or something as to the power to be given 
to those who would obey his commands,—is almost as essential 
to the spiritual life which revelation opens out to us, as is the 
initial act of trust by which we first recognise God’s presence 
and surrender ourselves to his will. Christianity stripped of 
eyerything for the truth of which the human conscience 
cannot at once answer, is a mere skeleton of the spiritual life, 
not a divine refuge in which the shrinking and wayward soul 
of man can practically find a home. 





THE INFELICITY OF LITERARY WOMEN. 
LADY, writing in one of the American magazines—the 
Arena—tries to determine the often-debated questions, 
whether literary women make good wives, and whether, 
as a rule, the literary profession does not unfit women for 
domestic life. After discussing the matter from many points 


of view, she appears to come to the conclusion that it does 
unfit them, or at any rate that there is great risk, if a wife 
takes to literature, of her home becoming unhappy. That 
plenty of clever women have been excellent housewives, the 
writer in question readily admits; but this does not affect 








her view any more than does her repudiation of the notion 
that literary labour spoils women’s tempers and ruins their 
nerves. It is rather, after looking at the problem from 
the man’s point of view, that Miss (P) Marion Harland 
comes to the conclusions we have named. In effect, she 
advises literary women either not to marry at all, or to 
abandon letters as a profession if they do marry, on 
the ground that husbands are more inclined to be annoyed 
than pleased at their wives’ literary performances. Experience, 
she considers, shows that when the housewife writes, the 
marriage in most cases turns out unhappily. According to 
Miss Harland, men dislike their wives to write because 
they are jealous. A man, she assures us, “be he never go 
noble and fond and generous, is fatally apt to love his 
wife less when he sees her tower above and overshadow 
him.” He regards her as a sort of secondary division 
of himself, and her independent development and expansion 
are sure to irritate him. He does not, in fact, like the 
notion of being eclipsed by his wife in popular estimation, 
and remembers with disgust and indignation the sort of man 
who goes about the world as “ Mrs. Blank’s husband.” Agair, 
though for less ignoble reasons, he dislikes his wife’s absorp- 
tion in literature. He does not like her to have thoughts and 
interests “which he does not regulate and pervade.” “He 
makes,” says Miss Harland, “her soul and intellect into 
a big lumber-loft without other plan or use than to hold 
what he chooses to store there.” When he comes home, after 
his work is over, expecting to share his own theories, hopes, 
and aspirations with his help-mate, it is hard to find her 
occupied with the question of who wrote “ Junius,” perplexed 
with the doctrine of the unearned increment, or half-crazy 
with anxiety as to how she is to extricate her heroine with 
credit from the entanglements of the second volume. He wants 
a mental pillow on which to lay his cares and worries, and he 
finds instead a person even more in need of spiritual comforting 
than himself. Nor does the mischief end with the sense of 
dissatisfaction thus awakened in the mind of the man. The 
woman notices the effect that the use and encouragement of 
her literary talents has on her husband, and suffers thereby a 
grievous disillusionment. She sees with shame and disap- 
pointment that “the development of what she esteems as her 
highest faculties acts upon him whom she loves, as sun-heat 
upon an untilled field, drawing into the light noxious 
weeds of envy and spite.” Since, then, the profession 
of literature, when practised by women, is likely to make 
the home unhappy, it had better not be adopted by those 
who intend to marry. This is Miss Harland’s opinion. If 
her assumption in regard to the husbands is true, we have 
no sort of hesitation in declaring that she is right in the 
advice she tenders to her own sex. Life is more than litera- 
ture, and the loss of happiness in a single home would not be 
compensated for by the best novels and sonnets that were ever 
written. If the writing of kooks by women is incompatible 
with the charities of the married state, then by all means let 
a pen be broken in every church-porch, as a symbol that the 
bride has renounced scribbling for ever. 


We very much doubt, however, whether men are really so 
adverse to the practice of literature by their wives as Miss 
Harland supposes. Naturally they dislike to come home 
and find that the whole house is in confusion because the 
mistress has had an inspiration for a sonnet. Where the 
parties to the contract have not enough inherited wealth to 
live without working, the man understands by marriage, on 
its material side, an arrangement under which he labours each 
day, gaining money for the common benefit, while his wife is 
at the same time occupying herself with the due spending and 
administration of bis earnings. The wife would have a just 
cause of complaint if instead of going to business, her 
husband sat at home trying to write poems. The husband 
has one when his wife, instead of seeing that her house- 
hold is properly managed, indites stories for the magazines. 
Where the wife’s duties to the home and to her children 
are faithfully performed, he must be a very mean-spirited 
man who would object to her literary work. There are, 
of course, men of so jealous a temperament that the more 
successful their wives become, the more annoyed they 
grow. These are, however, only the exceptions, and need not 
be considered any more than wife-beaters. Still, it must be 
admitted that there are men who are annoyed by a literary 
wife for other reasons than jealousy. If they have no know- 
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ledge of literature themselves, they are apt to grow suspicious 
as to the work undertaken by the person nearest and dearest 
to them in the world. A husband in some sort feels himself 
responsible for all that his wife does. If she writes nonsense, 
the shame will be his. If she becomes a laughing-stock for 
her presumption or folly, so will he. A wife is not disgraced 
when the husband makes an idiot of himself i but when their 
places are changed, the husband is. The unliterary husband, 
in fact, feels when his wife takes to literature as does the hen 
when the ducklings in her brood insist upon crossing the 
stream. His ignorance makes him afraid that sometbing 
dreadful is going to come of the new departure. In this 
circumstance is to be found an explanation of the fact that 
the happiest marriages of literary women have been those 
made with literary men. Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Howitt, and 
George Eliot would hardly have been so well matched 
if they had been united to men who did not write them- 
selves. As it was, the husbands not being afraid of pen and 
ink, did not imagine their use would lead to all sorts 
of dangers and difficulties, When, then, the literary pursuits 
of a wife become a source of misunderstanding and so of un- 
happiness, it must not be assumed that jealousy of the wife’s 
talents is the cause of the disagreement. It just as often 
happens that it is due to a sort of timidity lest the wife 
should be embarking upon subjects too deep for her. 

Yet another aspect of the question is not touched on by 

Miss Harland. Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, besides 
declaring that “the study of Greek was incompatible with 
feminine delicacy,” stated as an objection to marriage with 
a woman of a studious turn of mind, that she might differ 
with her husband in regard to the Arian controversy, and so 
produce a domestic cataclysm of the most terrible kind. Even 
if the particular instance is regarded as too remote for serious 
consideration, it may be argued that the more learned a woman 
is, the more subjects she will find on which to differ with her 
husband. A moment’s reflection, however, will show this to 
be a pure delusion. It is quite as easy, as Dr. Johnson him- 
self confessed by implication, on another occasion, to get up 
an argument over the dinner as over the deliberations of the 
Council of Nicea. If people want to quarrel, they will do so 
about an open door orashut window; while if they really desire 
to keep the peace, Arius and Athanasius will not disturb their 
minds. In truth, generalisations upon the domestic felicity or 
infelicity of literary women are utterly worthless. People in 
aarried life are not happy, according as they use or do not use 
a pen, but according as they show themselves capable of prac- 
tising the lesser charities of life. If a woman suddenly takes to 
literature without any real bent in that direction, her husband 
is likely to show himself as anxious as a wife who finds that 
her husband, who has been a soldier all his life, is determined 
to become a stockbroker. In cases, however, where a woman 
makes literature a successful vocation, and at the same time 
‘does not neglect the work she tacitly undertook to perform 
when she married, the notion that she risks her happiness 
thereby is absurd. Provided she does not overwork herself, 
the writing of books will in itself no more bring unhappiness 
than it will felicity. 





WOMEN ON WOMEN. 

PNHERE was once upon a time a schoolmistress, of the 

very strictest and most forbidding order, who ruled this 
country with a rod of iron; she it was who snatched what she 
called the “filthy pipe” from our lips, and bade us take off 
our hats on all occasions and behave like gentlemen; who 
haled into the open court her weaker sisters, and delighted in 
pointing out their want of clothes, and modesty, and educa- 
tion; who scolded and rated all the world with a vehemence 
that might have been feminine, but was also not a little spite- 
ful; and whose picture may yet be seen in the pages of Punch 
some thirty or forty years back, where Mr. Leech depicted her 
for the terror and consternation of succeeding generations. It 
was not a flattering portrait, for she would appear to have been 
as hard-featured as she was strong-minded, and devoid of any 
softer charms than those of rigid virtue and uncompromising 
respectability; indeed, she could never have been a very 
pleasant person to live with. But we fondly supposed that 
she was dead—killed perhaps by Mr. Leech and his friends— 
but at any rate dead and buried. Apparently we were mis- 
taken, or perchance it is that her uneasy spirit was never laid, 
and still walks among us, for again we are called upon to 





listen to the old tale—of the sinfulness of our tobacco, the 
want of modesty in our women, the want of manners in our 
men—told in the same energetic style, with the same woeful 
exaggeration, that the lamented lady was wont to use so 
many years ago. 

Here, in the first place, is a series of letters that have lately 
appeared in the columns of an evening paper, denouncing 
the use of tobacco in public places. Our schoolmistress 
is very angry indeed. She declares that she cannot walk 
in the streets, ride in an omnibus, or do her shopping without 
being poisoned by tobacco-smoke ; that she cannot take her 
ticket at a railway-station without having twenty “ filthy ” 
pipes puffed in her face; that the majority of carriages in a 
train are devoted to smoking; that ladies are blinded for life 
by cigar-ashes in their eyes, and burnt to death by cigarette- 
ends in their frocks ; and this, and that, and a great deal more 
besides. Therefore, she is of opinion that no man who smokes 
is a gentleman, and no lady who has ever touched a cigarette, 
even in play, but has ceased from that moment to be a lady, 
and has reason to despise herself for ever afterwards. And to 
this she signs herself “An English Gentlewoman”! Filthy 
pipes! no gentleman! no lady! “Can a woman rail thus?” 
Tis a pity that a gentlewoman should use such ungentle 
words. But does she do well to be so angry? Other people 
walk in the streets and ride in the omnibuses without ex- 
periencing any of these sad things. Other people take their 
tickets at railway-stations and smell no pipes around them ; 
they are more incommoded, perhaps, by middle-aged ladies, 
burdened with bird-cages and bundles, who block the narrow 
way, while they discuss and dispute the whole system of 
Bradshaw with the ticket-clerk. And as to the shopping, we 
have always understood that men refrained from that amuse- 
ment; is it possible that the ladies smoke in the shops? Our 
“English Gentlewoman ”—what a curious expression that is; 
does it mean more or less than a Lady P—is supported in her 
views by “ An English Gentleman,” whose argument is, we 
regret to say, quite conclusive. He has a son who once won a race 
upon a bicycle, and then, while walking abroad, swallowed un- 
wittingly a whiff of some passing pipe ;—since then he has never 
won another. Well, we have always thoug'.t that bicycling 
was rather a dangerous method of progression, but we would 
submit that such a tragedy as this is of rare occurrence. Now, 
we have no intention of defending or pleading the cause of 
tobacco; everything that can be said for and against 
smoking has been said too often already, our own belief 
being that a good many people who smoke would be 
better without it, and that many who do not smoke would 
be the better for smoking,—an opinion which is at least 
impartial; but apart from the question of the advisability 
of smoking, and even supposing that it is an unprofitable 
habit which may cause some little annoyance to others who do 
not indulge in it, we must protest against the aggressive 
and intolerant tone that is adopted by some people in 
criticising their fellow-creatures. But first let us listen to 
the schoolmistress on another subject. 


An American lady, not unknown as a writer, has been 
publishing her opinion of her countrywomen, and, indeed, of 
womankind in general, in respect to their dresses, their 
manners, and their behaviour. It would be a needlessly un- 
pleasant task to repeat this good lady’s words; it is sufficient 
to say that her accusation is of the most sweeping character, 
and couched in the most forcible terms, and that the 
burden of it is that a girl who dresses after a certain 
fashion, and behaves in a certain manner—though both 
dress and behaviour may be considered innocent by the 
world at large—cannot be modest. Now, there is no charge 
that sounds more odiously in a woman’s mouth, when levelled 
against another woman, than that of immodesty, especially 
when it is based upon such slender and doubtful grounds. A 
perfectly innocent and simple girl, dressed very likely by her 
mother’s hands, and amusing herself in the same way as the rest 
of her friends do, is immodest because a certain lady neither 
dresses nor amuses herself after the same fashion. Because he 
happens to come between the wind and the gentility of 
another lady, a young bank-clerk who smokes his pipe ina 
railway-station, having, poor fellow, but few moments in 
the day when he can enjoy the simple pleasure, is no 
gentleman. Well, be it so: the world is in a bad way ; its 
pipes are filthy ; its men have no manners, and are not gentle- 
men ; its women have no modesty, and are not ladies; and, let 
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us add, its critics have no charity, and are neither just nor 
kind. From the gentler sex one would expect more gentle 
criticism ; but the schoolmistress is inexorable. Moreover 
she spares no one, not evena Bishop. A good Bishop ventured 
an opinion the other day, that dancing was a healthy exercise 
for girls, and was promptly crushed by the rejoinder, from one 
of the very ladies who had consulted him on the subject, to 
the effect that basket-making was a more proper and Christian 
diversion. It is, indeed, a schoolmistress who is not to be 
trifled with. 

The smoking controversy was enlivened, however, by one 
charming lady who championed the other side. “ What!” 
she cries. “My father smokes, my husband smokes; are they 
not gentlemen?” Perish the thought !—and in a wild gust 
of indignation she declares that she will smoke herself, if she 
pleases. A most delightful, breathless, womanly, and illogical 
little letter she writes, and she manages to display more true 
womanly feeling and dignity in that absurd little outburst 
than the schoolmistress does in the whole length and breadth 
of her denunciations. But what is the meaning of this silly 
prating about ladies and gentlemen? The world is peopled 
with men and women, not gentlemen and ladies; and their 
courtesy towards each other, as shown in their mutual for- 
bearance, their mutual assistance, and‘their mutual expressions 
of good-will, is not only a very admirable thing, but is evidenced 
quite as much in the lower classes of society as in the 
higher, though perhaps after a rather different fashion. The 
costermonger who gives a lift in his cart to the aged and dis- 
reputable old woman who sells match-boxes, though he may 
taint the air meanwhile with his filthy pipe, shows quite as 
much gentlemanly feeling as the crusty old aristocrat who 
insists upon cigars being thrown out of a railway-carriage 
window. Lady Godiva at the opera, whose face is the pleasure 
and admiration of all beholders, is very often as innocent in 
her thoughts and as modest in her intentions, as the ancient 
lady in a coal-scuttle bonnet who opens the pews in church. 
Indeed, one would as soon gauge the modesty of a woman by 
her clothes as one would the position of a man by his hat. 
Some of the most distinguished men wear the most shocking 
hats. The collection of hats at the Athenxum, for in- 
stance, is quite disgraceful. And another word as to 
ladies’ dresses. There are journals entirely devoted to the 
discussion of such matters; surely it would be better to 
reserve such discussions, then, for the pages of those papers, 
and not publish them abroad; it is hardly seemly that a 
woman’s clothes should be hung upon a public clothes-line 
and exposed to the public gaze. If it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have a schoolmistress to call our attention to 
the minor morals of life, it is also necessary that she should 
show some discrimination as to how and where she attacks us; 
and really she should show some more discretion in the lan- 
guage that she makes use of. As a rule, these good ladies 
defeat their own ends by the extravagance and vehemence 
with which they pursue them. These wild exaggerations as 
to the iniquity of smoking only serve to raise the smile 
of derision; the premisses upon which the complaint is 
based are so obviously untrue, that the conclusions which 
are drawn from them appear equally false and ridiculous. 
As to the American lady, the abuse that she lavishes 
on her fellow-women would be abominable if it were not so 
utterly foolish and unfounded. People who are afflicted 
with this burning desire to set the rest of the world 
right, have no doubt imposed upon themselves, in all honest 
sincerity, a very unpleasant task; but that is no reason why 
they should themselves be unpleasant. The schoolmistress is 
abroad, so one must be very careful as to what one says ; but 
at least one might venture to suggest to her that example is 
often better than precept, and that in reforming the manners 
of others, she would do well to pay more attention to her own. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


STRIKES—THE DANGER TO CIVILISATION—A DARK 
NIGHT IN LONDON. 





Ir begins to be a somewhat appalling prospect which lies 
before society, not only in the more limited but in the widest 
sense of that word, and in respect to all the cherished issues 
of our civilisation, when we perceive how entirely the more 
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reasonable classes of human beings are at the mercy of the 
least instructed and the most unwise. In most of the relationg 
of life, the man who will indulge his personal instincts or tasteg 
at any cost, and who will not be bound by those laws which 
regulate the common weal, is the worst of all despots, — 
the unthinking and capricious tyrant whose impulses no 
careful parent, no anxious wife, can sufficiently guard 
against. But if we are, as appears a possibility, to be 
delivered over to the still less sane impulses which move 
the crowd, ever ready to believe in a little artificial ang 
immediate advantage to itself from the confusion of others, 
and influenced by no sense of the balance of things or the. 
possibilities of Nature, the position becomes increasingly 
serious with every new event. The one thing that we have been, 
sure of as proving the advantages of a rising civilisation has 
been the increase of comfort, the many inventions andappliances. 
which have brought, as every historian has pointed out, 
luxuries and aids to well-being once unknown in palaces, to the 
humblest houses, and made the seamstress under Queen Victoria 
more comfortable than the greatest lady under Queen Eliza- 
beth. The time seems to be coming, however, when these advan- 
tages are to be made instruments for an amount of human fret 
and suffering unknown to more primitive times. Our fore. 
fathers had no railways, and walked or rode, or forbore and 
stayed at home—the latter in most cases—bearing with the 
resignation of necessity what was inevitable. They lighted 
their farthing candles, and were thankful for that blessed light. 
They wrote to each other at long intervals, and often by 
private hand, lamenting but not wondering at the uncertainties 
of the post. In these respects, how independent they were !— 
which isa great off-set against the want of comforts which they 
never knew. Now we have attained the stage which has always 
been considered by theorists as the one of most perfect advan- 
tage for a community,—we are sointer-dependent that we can 
do or enjoy nothing without the co-operation of a number of our 
fellow-creatures. The complete disintegration of life which is 
within the power of those masses who are most easily deceived 
as to their own advantage, and least aware of the penalties 
to be paid for all infractions of law, is a danger which never 
seems to have been taken into consideration in those days 
when civilisation advanced so cheerfully, and we were all 
quite sure that the countries which sold corn to us would 
never go to war with us, and that the workmen to whom we: 
paid good wages would never be so lost to their own advantage 
as to withdraw from the bargain on which their comfort as 
well as our own depended. 

Now, a great many things have changed both in our con- 
victions and in our outlook. We may any night have our 
great cities plunged into darkness more mirk than a medieval 
town, where there was always at least a twinkle before a 
shrine to afford a feeble guidance, and a lantern ready to 
illuminate the steps of the stranger,—or we may have our com- 
munications with the world cut off in a moment: news of 
life or death to us suspended as if we had returned to the 
days when posts were doubtful and few. Both these calamities 
have been threatened, and have been within sight, so to speak, 
as things that might happen any night or day. And at the 
same time our dark streets might have been left unguarded, 
and the rough, who never strikes, and whose faculties are 
always on the alert, the thief, the ruffian, might have ruled 
supreme. It might have been a picturesque but not a com- 
fortable position of affairs, and those who lauded the old times 
might have had a practical opportunity of ascertaining how 
they liked them. Then there are the cabs, those modern neces-. 
sities which, in London at least, people cannot live without. 
Could we suppose the possibility of all these often-threatened 
strikes coming together—and the last idea evidently is that 
such a combination is the thing to aim at—it might, indeed, 
be something very like a reductio ad absurdum, but it would 
also be the most complete disorganisation of modern life. 


What should we do in circumstances like these? Itis nota 
vain, and it might be a very important speculation. Meat (the 
newspapers say) rose to two shillings a pound in South Wales 
the other day, in the sudden stoppage of railway communica- 
tion. Coals, if they did not correspondingly stop altogether, 
could not at least be brought to us under the most heroic 
prices. Without warmth, without light, without food, without 
news from without, or protection within, what would London do, 
—where would our comforts, the one thing we were certain of as 
marking the beneficial issues of civilisation, go to? Not to 
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nstead of the rich, as is the curious, incorrigible, 
f of multitudes who, however uninstructed, ought 
to know better ; but to no one at all,—to chaos, to the im- 
measurable abyss which seems to gape round all our human 
settlements and oases in the deserts of unknown space. The 
combinations of the trades to make existence impossible could 
not, of course, be successful on the first, or probably the tenth 
or twentieth attempt, for more than a very limited time; but 
if it were only for a week, what an amount of disaster would 
follow! One could imagine that, for a day or two, it 
might be fun for the strikers. To have nothing: to do, 
and stroll about in their thousands, as if the nation was 
en féte, and see all the better-off people floundering in the 
changed circumstances,—hurrying down en foot the long way 
to the City, coming back before dark, barricading the shops 
and offices, holding troubled meetings, Cabinet Councils, con- 
sultations everywhere what to do—while they held possession 
of Hyde Park and listened to the speechifyings, and heard 
themselves cheered on to victory, and gibed at as many swells 
as ventured into the Row. This would be fun, at least for the 
younger men. But it would not be fun even for them when 
the pall of darkness fell over the world, and there was no 
gathering at the street-corners, no parading through bright- 
lighted streets, nothing to be seen at all but a gleam of a 
frightened face by the light of a candle, and that sense of an 
unseen crowd pressing and hustling which makes every 
man his neighbour’s enemy. What an experience it would 
be! The cold, the dark, the inaction, the atmosphere of 
anxiety, misery, the dread unknown all about, no telling 
qwhat to-morrow would bring. One such night would age 
the great city, as a night of anguish is said sometimes 
to age a man. Its head would be grey, as with a weight 
of years. Somehow, of course, the rich people would manage 
to get out of it. They would make their way to the sea; they 
would fly to the shores of the Mediterranean, or the 
mountains, or the East. No great fear for them,—but for all 
the rest of us who would have to struggle on, to learn to serve 
ourselves, to do without so many things that can be done 
without (always an admirable lesson) what a changed 
existence it would be! We have never, in spite of all our self- 
assurances, been so certain as we ought to have been that we 
are such a great improvement as some people say upon our 
forefathers ; but we were sure of the comforts which made a 
peasant better off than a prince was in old times. But when 
all the comforts were thus made an end of, what then ? 


the poor i 
idiotic belie 


Of course it would be the unfortunate crowd who would 
suffer the most after that brief moment of fun and triumph. 
I wonder if they could go further than the second night of 
darkness without being utterly demoralised? Darkness, and 
the ravenous envy of others better off than themselves, and 
the thousand opportunities of acquisition—let us call it by the 
most innocent name—of picking up what it is so easy to 
believe belongs to its owner only by some false law of pro- 
perty, and is in justice as much the property of the man who 
helped to make it, or produce it, as of the man who only paid 
for having it made. How rapidly theory would grow under such 
circumstances ! what wild plans would be formed! Destruction 
perhaps is the first step, more ready than appropriation. The 
rioters in the last great London riot made missiles, one remem- 
bers, of the legs of mutton, knocked each other down with them, 
broke windows with them, did not carry them home to give their 
children a dinner, which would have been an excusable way. 
But one thing or other would be sure to follow that second 
night : either the creation of a ravening horde of human wolves, 
ready for any outrage in the darkness, or of a mass of hopeless, 
disgusted men, not strong enough to overpower the other, 
carried on by them to deeds which in their hearts they would 
abhor. Nay, both would arise together, struggling, irrecon- 
cilable—and an army, perhaps not less formidable, of women 
wild with fright and rage, ready to avenge their misery, or 
give vent to their excitement, on anything that came in their 
way. Human nature holds such a persistent balance, and is so 
determinedly certain in the long-run that law and order are 
the only things that make existence possible, that we may be 
sure that there is no French Revolution or other convulsion 
but will come right again in the end. But the moment of 
explosion is not a pleasant one to contemplate ; and a week of 
dark nights in London, with every industry and every protec- 
tive guardianship arrested, would be perhaps the greatest 

calamity that England has ever known. 








The class which would come out of it best would be the 
class which has the chief power of speech in England, yet 
has, so far as I can see, so little influence over the crowd, 
controlled as it is by the lowest kind of newspapers, and the 
demagogues who live by agitation. The professional classes 
would learn a great deal by such a catastrophe. They would 
learn to live sparingly, to be independent, to give up emulating 
the rich, to walk instead of driving, to stay at home, to serve 
themselves. The very rich would not suffer at all; they would 
go away till things came right again. The horrible weight of 
the calamity would fall, of course, upon its natural victims, 
the deceived and cheated crowd who had caused it, yet on 
whom, in their melancholy gullibility, the moral blame would 
scarcely fall. Let us hape that a demagogue or two would be 
torn to pieces in the awakening, to leave a wholesome lesson 
for those to come. 





ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Some thirty years ago, more or less, I remember reading with 
much incredulous amusement Sir Francis Head’s “ Bubbles of 
the Brunnen.” It was in the early days of the Saturday 
Review, when the infidel Talleyrand gospel of surtout point de 
zele was being preached to young England week by week in 
those able but depressing columns. I, like the rest of my 
contemporaries, was more or less affected by the cold-water 
virus, and was certainly inclined to look from the superior 
person standpoint on what I could not but regard as the 
outpourings of the second childhood of an eccentric septuage- 
narian, who was really asking us to believe that the Schwal- 
bach waters were as miraculously potent as the thigh-bone of 
St. Glengulphus, of which is it not written in “ The Ingoldshy 
Legends ” :— 
« And cripples, on touching his fractured os femoris, 
Threw down their crutches and danced a quadrille.” 

I need scarcely say to you, Sir, that it is many years since 
I have been thoroughly disabused of this depressing heresy ; 
but perhaps one never quite recovers from such early 
demoralisation. At any rate, now that I find myself ap- 
proaching Sir Francis’s age, and much in his frame of mind 
when he blew his exhilarating bubbles, I can’t quite make up 
my mind to turn myself loose, as he did, and in Lowell’s 
words, “pour out my hope, my fear, my love, my wonder,” 
upon you and your readers. The real fact, however, stated in 
plain (Yankee) prose is, that Schwalbach (I have been there) 
“is not a circumstance ” to this refuge for the victim of gout, 
rheumatism, eczema, dyspepsia, and I know not how many 
more kindred maladies, amongst the burnt-out volcanoes of 
the Department Puy-de-Dome. Nevertheless, you may fairly 
say, and I should agree, that my ten days’ experience of 
the effect of the waters is scarcely sufficient to make me a 
trustworthy witness as to the healing properties of these 
springs. Twenty-one days is the prescribed course, and as I 
am as yet but half through, I will not “ holloa till I am out of 
the wood,” but will try in the first place to give you some idea 
of this Royat-les-Bains and its surroundings. 

Let us look out from this third-floor window at which I am 
writing, on the highest guest-floor of the topmost hotel in 
Royat, to which a happy chance (or my good angel, if I have 
one) led me on my arrival. I look out across a narrow valley, 
from three to four hundred yards wide, upon a steep hill 
which forms its opposite side. They say this hill is a burnt- 
out voleano. However that may be, it is now clothed with 
vineyards on all but the almost precipitous places where the 
rock peeps out. On the highest point, against the sky-line, 
stands out a small white house, calling itself the Hétel de 
l’Observatoire, from which there must be a magnificent view ; 
but how it is to be reached I have not yet learned, for there 
is no visible road or footpath, and the peasants object to one’s 
attempting the ascent through the vineyards. The valley winds 
up round this hill, taking a turn to the north, our side widening 
out and sweeping back behind Royat Church and village, 
to which the retreating hill behind forms a most picturesque 
background. For, on the lower slope, just above the houses, 
are stretches of bright-green meadow, interspersed amongst 
irregular clumps of oak ; above this comes a brown-red belt of 
rough ground, growing heather and wild strawberries ; and, 
again above that, all along the brow, are dense pine-woods. 
The constant changes of colour which this southern sun brings 
out all day long on this hill-side make it difficult to break 
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away from one’s window and descend to the établissement to 
drink waters and take baths. This institution lies down at 
the bottom of the valley I have been describing, some 200 ft. 
below this window, and 150 ft. below the broad terrace which is 
thrown out from the ground-floor of this hotel. From the terrace 
arough, zig-zag path leads down tothe brook, which rushes down 
from Royat village in a succession of tiny waterfalls, sending 
up to usall day the murmur of running water. On reaching the 
brook’s bank, we have about one hundred yards to walk by its 
side, when, crossing a good road which runs round it, we reach 
the low wall of the Park, in which lies the bathing establish- 
ment. From this point the electric tram-cars run to Clermont, 
carrying backwards and forwards for two sous baigneurs and 
holiday-folk enough, I should say, to pay handsome dividends. 
This park occupies the whole breadth of the valley, pushing 
back the houses on either side against the hill-sides. Its main 
building, a handsome structure, built of lava, with red-tiled 
roof, contains all the separate baths and a piscine, or 
swimming-bath, besides a good-sized hall for sanitary gym- 
nastics, and a salle d’escrime, in which a professor instructs 
pupils daily in fencing and le bowe. The broad path runs from 
top to bottom of this park, having this etablissement building on 
its left or northern side, and on its right two parallel terraces, 
one above the other. On the lower of these is the great source, 
the “ Eugénie,” which bubbles up here in magnificent style, 
sending up some millions of gallons daily. Over the Eugénie 
source is a pavilion, with open sides and striped red and white 
curtains. A second pavilion on the same terrace, a little lower 
down, is devoted to the band, which plays every afternoon for 
two or three hours; and below that again, the Casino. On 
the second or upper terrace are a few favoured chdlet shops, 
for the sale of books, pictures, photographs, and the pottery 
and bijouterie of Auvergne. Then, above again, comes the 
road which encloses the Park, on the opposite side of which 
are the row of large hotels built against the rocky side of the 
valley, and communicating at the back from their upper 
storeys with the road which runs up to Royat village. The 
rest of the Park is laid out in lawns and garden-beds, full of 
bright flowers and walks, amongst which are found three 
other sources—the Cesar, the St. Mart, and the St. Victor, 
each of which has its small drinking-pavilion. In front 
of these several pavilions and along the terraces are a 
plentiful supply of seats, and chairs which you can carry 
about to any spot you may select under the shade of the 
plane-trees and acacias which line the terraces and walks, 
with weeping-willows, chestnuts, and poplars happily inter- 
spersed here and there. The abundant water-supply which 
the brook brings down is well utilised, so that the whole 
park, some six acres in extent, is kept as fresh and 
green, and the flower-beds as luxuriant and bright with 
colour, as if it were in dear, damp England. At the 
bottom of the Park, a handsome viaduct of arches, built 
of lava, spans the valley, seeming to shut Royat in from 
the outer world, and beyond, the valley broadens out into a 
wide plain, with Clermont, the capital of Auvergne, in the 
foreground, and beyond the city, stretching right away to 
Switzerland, a splendid sea (as it were) of corn and maize and 
vines and olives, the richest, it is said, in the whole of la belle 
France. Jt is stated in all the guide-books, and by trust- 
worthy residents, that on a clear day you may see Mont Blane 
from Royat, but as yet I have not been lucky enough. 


Unless I have failed altogether in describing the view which 
lies constantly before me—from the pine-clad hill-side over 
Royat village, with its grey church and white red-roofed 
houses to the west, away down over the Park and sur- 
rounding hotels and shops, and viaduct and city and plain 
to the far east—you can now fancy what it must be 
in the early morning, when the light mist is lying along 
the hill-sides until the sun has had time to dispose of 
the clouds in the upper air, or at night, when the clear 
sky is thick with stars, and the Northern Lights flame up 
behind the silent volcano opposite this Hotel de Lyon. There 
is no place on earth, from the back-slums of great cities to the 
mountain-peak or mid-ocean, to which early morns and evening 
twilights do not bring daily, or almost daily, some touch of the 
beauty of light-pictures which sun and moon and stars paint 
for us so patiently, whether we heed them or no; but to get 
them in their full perfection, one should be able to look at them 
in the light, dry, warm air of such places as these volcanic 
highlands of Auvergne. 








And now for the life we lead in this air and scenery. Every 
morning at 6 I arrive at the Cesar spring and drink two. 
glasses, with twenty minutes’ interval between them. Then 
I climb the hill to café au lait and: two small rolls 
and butter on the terrace, which comes off about 7 am, 
as soon as the last of our party of four has come up. 
from the Park. Rest till 11 follows, when we have déjeiiner 4, 
la fourchette, which, as we sit down about a hundred, lasts foy 
an hour. In the afternoon I drink two glasses at the St. 
Mart spring, and between them have twenty minutes in the 
piscine, which is my great treat of the day. Going punctually 
at 2, when the ladies surrender this swimming-bath to the 
men, I almost always get it to myself, and enjoy it as I used 
to do years ago, when my blood was warm. enough, lying 
about amongst the waves on the English coast, and letting 
them just tumble and toss me about as they would. This 
water comes warm from the Eugénie spring daily, and is go. 
buoyant that one can lie perfectly still on the top of it with 
one’s hands behind one’s head; and if there were no roof to 
the piscine, and one could only look straight up all the time 
into the deep-blue sky, twice as high, so it looks, as ours in 
England, the physical enjoyment would be perfect. It is not 
far from that as it is, and I thoroughly sympathise with, 
Browning’s Amphibian,— 

“From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which overbrims 
With passion and thought—why just 
Unable to fly one swims.” 


August 9th. Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL AND THE OBSTRUCTORS, 


(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Siz,—Having left town for the Sunday, I missed at the time 
an article in the Spectator of August 9th in which, after 
handling me pretty severely, you benevolently ask me to con- 
sider and put it to myself, what has turned an ex-official into 
a mere obstructive always opposing the Government? I will 
not enter upon the question how far, when the Government 
has wasted the Session by mismanagement, it is justifiable 
persistently to resist bad measures, involving heavy burdens, 
shoved in as a makeshift at the end; and still more to protest 
against the way in which, beyond all former bad precedents,. 
the great majority of the votes in Supply, involving endless 
millions and great questions of policy, have been forced through 
in the lump by sitting all night. But I hope you will allow me to: 
reply to the query you put to me, even if I do so by controverting 
your statement of my position. What I strongly assert is that 
I have in no way sunk old official experiences in an undiscrimi- 
nating opposition to the executive Government. On the con- 
trary, I have rather laid myself open to the suspicion, among 
some of my Radical friends, that I am not free from an official 
taint. My record will show that 1 have not unfrequently 
separated myself from them and supported the Government 
in vigorous measures. If I may so put it, I have rather 
affected the character of a rival official expert. Certainly I 
should not have liked such criticism when I-administered an: 
absolute government in India. Here we have not, or ought 
not to have, an absolute government; and what is the use 
of a Parliament if the Government is not to be talked at and 
criticised P 

Some people would say that I am too little a party man. I 
have fully acknowledged that I heartily admire Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy and dealings with foreign countries, and, as far 
as circumstances will permit, with Colonial questions. Short 
of a general treaty of arbitration, nothing can be more pro- 
nounced than his acceptance of the principle of arbitration 
in the Behring Sea despatch ; and if the Colonies did not stand 
sometimes in the way, I believe that in the same spirit some: 
other quarrels might be very rapidly settled. I will not trouble 
you with other matters; but I do claim that if (like a good 
many other people) I am afflicted with a madness, there is at 
least some method in my madness, and that I am not a mere 
indiscriminate railer at the Government of the day. I have 
my own views of policy, right or wrong, and disjointed though 
my utterances may be, I think I could piece them together 
and show that they are not mere random and unconsidered 
attacks.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


[Was it as “a rival official expert,” or as “a hearty admirer of 
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tsbury’s policy and dealings with foreign countries,” 
periewstid Campbell asked whether it was intended to 
confer princely rank upon the Moderator of the Free Church 
General Assembly? Does Sir George Campbell really sup- 
pose that the example he sets to the 668 other Members of 
Parliament is a good one, or that Parliament would become 
anything but a perfect Niagara of talk, destructive of all 
political life, if they emulated his practice ever so humbly P— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE SAVINGS-BANKS BILL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—A constant reader of yours for thirty years, I may 
perhaps successfully claim a few inches uf your space to state 
the Great-Little-Savings-Banks-Bill-Obstruction question from 
my point of view. If so, I will use it to set out the following 
numbered paragraphs. 

(1.) You must momentarily have forgotten what savings- 
banks are, and by whom conducted, or you would scarcely 
have accused me of being the champion of “bankers.” They 
were created and have been sustained by committees of 
unpaid, philanthropic, and public-spirited persons, to the 
immense advantage of the poor. It was for many of these I 
spoke, and not for “ bankers” for gain. 

(2.) You were evidently uninformed (or you would have 
mentioned the matter) as to the breach of Parliamentary faith 
of which Mr. Goschen was guilty in dropping Clause 11, after 
agreeing to a compromise by which it was understood to be 
retained. 

(3.) What we did was to put down a very limited number of 
amendments, a main one being the re-insertion of this clause 
as the only one in the Bill distinctly in favour of the growth 
of the banks. 

(4.) What we asked was, that there should be reasonable 
discussion of the amendments in Committee according to 
Parliamentary usage. 

(5.) What the Government demanded was, that we should 
drop our amendments, and let the Bill pass without examina- 
tion. This they demanded on the ground that they had not 
a day at their disposal. 

(6.) Their bona fides in this plea is easily tested. A few 
days after the Savings-Banks Bill was dropped, they suddenly 
sprang on the attenuated House an entirely new Bill for per- 
petrating an Irish Light Railway job in Connemara, and to 
force this through they devoted much more than a Parlia- 
mentary day. 

(7.) No doubt Mr. Goschen’s object was an excellent one. 
But a Bill is not necessarily good and effectual because it 
bears a good name and is introduced with good intentions. 
This particular Bill, if passed as drawn, would have failed in 
its main object. 

(8.) Thinking so, I sought to amend it, and therefore I am 
an obstructionist. 

(9.) Your personal diatribe I need not reply to. If it be 
founded in truth, you did well to pen it; if the reverse, it will 
come to naught without retort from me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SAMUEL STOREY. 

Hutton Hall, Berwick-on-Tweed, August 18th. 


[Mr. Storey knows as well as we do that the Light Railways 
Bill was demanded by the Parnellite Members, and was very 
urgent, considering the considerable failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland. His apology seems to us no apology at all_—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








MISSION WORK IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I not only enjoy, but as a rule cordially agree with, the 
lucubrations of your “Correspondent in an Easy-Chair ;” but 
cannot allow his letter of last week to pass without a protest. 
I don’t think he can mean it, but, as this letter stands, it looks 
like a discouragement of the movement in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and many of the Public Schools, towards taking part 
in “mission work,” as it is (perhaps wrongly) called, in the 
East End of London and the crowded quarters of Manchester, 
and other overgrown cities. If so, I believe he is trying 
to “quench the smoking flax,” for the following reason. This 
movement is not a new one, but has been going on and gathering 
strength ever since Ican remember London. More than thirty 
years ago, I knew—some intimately, some slightly—at least a 
dozen of my own contemporaries who were doing the same kind 





of work,—founding and teaching in ragged schools, getting to 
be friends with the then leaders amongst the workpeople 
(mostly Chartists) end their families. Why? Not the least. 
from the “superior: person” standpoint, or because they 
thought that contact with them would raise these people- 
That might or might not happen. But of this they were quite 
sure,—(1), that they themselves would get great good out of 
such contact ; and (2) that anyhow they could not live their 
own lives comfortably, and enjoy games, sport, touring, 
evening parties, &c., without taking an honest hand in this 
also. The fact is, that this “call,” to use the right phrase 
for it, has been in the air ever since I can remember, is 
becoming more and more emphatic as the years go by, and is 
heard now by hundreds instead of here and there by one or 
two. And so the wisest amongst our leading trainers of young 
England—the Wilsons, Bradys, Bells, Lytteltons, and the 
rest—are taking their right place in organising this work, 
and so acknowledging that the rest of the higher education, 
which it is their duty to give to “the youth who own the 
coming years,” needs this as a complement,—indeed, is of little 
avail without it. 

Your correspondent may have met youngsters engaged in 
it with the silly and conceited notions to which he very pro- 
perly objects; but I deny that they are the rule, or anything 
but rare exceptions. At any rate, I have probably had as 
good opportunities, and have never met one young fellow wha 
held them,—not one. They are going to the work in the same 
simple, manly, and Christian spirit (though some of them, for 
aught I know, may not call themselves Christians) which I 
remember amongst their fathers and uncles, and we ought to 
be wishing them God’s-speed, and helping in any way we can- 
—I an, Sir, &c., THomMAS HUGHEs. 





THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 

S1r,—In your issue of August 16th, on the Passion-Play at 
Ober-Ammergau, it is stated that “ Dean Lake and Professor 
Henry Smith in 1850 seem to have been almost the first 
Englishmen who were present at it.’ In 1841, the 
Christian Teacher, a theological and literary journal which I 
was then editing, contained an article by Mr. Joseph Brooks. 
Yates, of Liverpool, entitled “On the Holy Plays or 
Mysteries of the Middle Ages, with an Account of a Sacred 
Drama which was performed in the Year 1840 at Ober- 
Ammergau, in Upper Bavaria.” Mr. Yates does not give the 
names of “some friends of the writer who, the decennial 
period of its representation having again come round, 
proceeded on Sunday, July 26th last, from Partenkirk to. 
Ober-Ammergau for the purpose of witnessing it,” and 
who furnished him with a detailed account of the Passion- 
Play, with its effect upon themselves and the spectators. The 
closing words are these :—‘ During the entire performance 
the immense audience remained rivetted in mute attention, 
saving that in the more touching passages stifled sighs were: 
at intervals heard, while tears were observed to steal down 
the cheeks of many a hardy mountaineer. Thus, without the 
incongruities of the old moralities, or the formal precision of 
the Greek drama, the sympathies of the human heart were 
touched in a degree never surpassed by the Athenian tragedians, 
or by any who have followed them. At the conclusion, before 
which no one had offered to depart, excepting such as were 
overcome with grief, interesting groups of peasants were seen 
taking leave of one another, and engaging themselves, by the 
blessing of God, to meet once more at the next decennial 
representation. Each set out for his distant home, full of 
pious gratitude to a suffering Redeemer, and humbly trusting 
that he had that day advanced, in his own imperfect measure, 
in learning how to live and how to die.” (Vol. III., p. 160, 1841.) 

I witnessed the Passion-Play of 1870, meeting on the 
occasion several English clergymen, one of them Archbishop 
Trench. Whilst confirming all that has been said, or can be 
said, of the reverent manner of the actors in the drama, and 
of the subdued religious feeling of the whole assemblage, 
manifesting, so far as could be judged, to use a Quaker ex- 
pression, that “ the Spirit was on the meeting,” I yet did not 
feel, and do not now feel, that the Crucifixion is a proper 
subject for, or that a full realisation of what is involved in it, 
of spiritual greatness and awful suffering, of human love and 
filial submission, can be promoted by, an imitative representa- 
tion. This may be only an individual impression ; others may 
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have received inwardly and outwardly ther deepest appre- 
hension of the real nature and significanceof the central fact 
in the religious history of man. The wordsI have quoted will 
so far be supplement or correction of my ovn impression ; and 
thereto I further add, that an American gentleman, a stranger 
to me, who happened to sit next to me, after a few scenes, 
whispered in tones of emotion: “I came here out of mere 
curiosity; but this is a most serious matter.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool, August 18th. Joun H. THom. 





THE RIGHTS OF SERVANTS. 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—May I inform your correspondent that for years it has 
been my habit before finally engaging a servant, to say: “Now 
go into the village, make all the inquiries you like about this 
household, for it is as absolutely needful for you to know about 
the place you enter as it is for me to have a personal character 
of the servant I engage”? This, I find, answers admirably. 
Mistress and maid (and man also) start understanding each 
other, and on common ground.—I am, Sir, &e., A. G. D. 


“A TYROLESE TRAGEDY.” 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me most gratefully to acknowledge in 
your columns £5 from Miss H. Taylor, for the sufferers at 
Auf der Mudh? I cannot say how thankful I feel towards 
yourself and your readers for all this good help.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. M. Lyncu. 

Hétel Victoria, Davos Platz, August 16th. 








POETRY. 


THE LOST CAUSE. 
[AFTER BROWNING. | 


**Da nobis veniam, Poeta magne; 
A te, non tua, possumus furari.”’ 


Lost, did they say of it, lost for one failure ? 
Lost, that a leader, a banner went down ? 

Nay, ’tis not always things most that prevail here 
Live most hereafter with longest renown. 





Oh, how we loved it, would live for it, die for it, 
Give it our best,—life, blood, treasure, and all! 

Is it our best thus to sit here and sigh for it, 
Stir to no summons, awake to no call ? 


Holiest of causes, how grand then it seemed to us: 
Little we said, but light shone in our eyes : 

Little we said, but a great hope then beamed to us, 
Clouds, were there any, ne’er darkened our skies. 


So we marched onward, God with us advancing, 
Youth swelling our legions, hope mocking despair ; 

He at our head with his bright eye far-glancing, 
Mountains seemed valleys, we trod upon air. 


On, on we sped, we the heirs of the ages, 
Born to set right old oppression and wrong, 
Our day-dreams the visions of prophets and sages, 
Their names on our banners, their watchwords our song. 


On, on we sped, here some soul-killing slavery, 
There trampling behind us some hated Bastille : 

How the world laughed to be free of such knavery! 
How the rogues writhed as we trod them to heel! 


What, then, has happened? We knew we had haters, 
Knew some were weak in our motley array ; 
Failure, ’twas only to purge away traitors ; 
Danger, to drive the time-server away. 


Nothing has happened. Say not, “ God is altered, 
Freedom and justice no longer the same ;” 

Nay, comrades and brothers, ’tis we who have faltered, 
Just for one failure to fling up the game. 


Just for a panic! We drove all before us; 
Then came there a slackness, a pause in the fight, 

And some one cried, “ Back!” and the boy-troops in chorus 
Cried, “ Back, all is over!” and turned them to flight. 


Pick up the banner, then; on to the front there! 
You, you, and you! What, ye scruple to die ? 

Think how he fought for us, bearing the brunt there, 
Think how when dying he pointed on high! 





God all his trust, not in numbers, majorities,— 
“ Count not the heads, so the hearts be but strong: 
Men work with many, but God with minorities ; 
Soldiers of Gideon were lost in a throng.” 


Only a remnant! Yet shoulder to shoulder 
Close up, truer metal by suffering annealed ; 

Less shouting, less gold-braid, but sterner and older, 
Resolved there to conquer, or die on the field! 


Pick up the banner, nor think yet of resting ; 
Time then to rest when the struggle is done ; 
When the brow shall bear garlands, whose bosom hore 
testing, 
And the last shall be first, and the lost shall be won. 
A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


phi A 
“WHO AND WHAT IS CHRIST ?”* 
TuIs is an extremely able little essay, marked, however, by 
the peremptoriness and hardness, not to say scornfulness 
which dogmatic Roman Catholics no less than dogmatic 
Protestants, so often impress very unnecessarily,—and, as we 
think, very unfortunately,—on their propagandist writings. 
We are well inclined, indeed, to believe that this age has been 
somewhat too much disposed to compassionate the spirit of 
doubt. The Poet-Laureate’s words,— 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 

had more practical wisdom in them when they were first 
written than they have now, chiefly because Tennyson’s own 
sympathy with “honest doubt” made it fashionable to express 
extravagant sympathy with doubt of all kinds, whether it 
were honest or melodramatic. Still,no one can study honestly 
the attitude of the many thinkers who see all the higher and 
more impressive aspects of Christianity, and who yet find 
great stumbling-blocks in their path when they come to ask 
themselves whether they really and heartily accept it, without 
recognising far more clearly than the evidently very able author 
of this little tract does, the difficulties there are to be surmounted 
by those who are ready to discern the divine aspect of 
Christianity, and only need,—or, at all events, only think that 
they need,—a little clearer evidence on the historic side in its 
favour. Now, Father Roh admits no difficulties, and treats the 
most unwilling of unbelievers as either weak-minded or in- 
sincere. He writes, for instance, as if the different accounts 
which we get of Christ’s resurrection in each of the four 
Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, were so abso- 
lutely confirmatory of each other in all the details as to leave 
the hesitating mind without so much as an excuse for not re- 
garding them all as sustaining the historical character of the 
narrative ; whereas the truth is, that while the main fact is, we 
believe, more than sufficiently attested, there is hardly a detail 
in which they entirely agree, and these discrepancies very 
naturally affect some minds much more than they affect 
others. Again, Father Roh ignores the difficulties which any 
modern inquirer must feel in reference to the various cases of 
demoniacs, the difficulty, we mean, derived from the fact 
that in not a few cases the phenomena described suggest 
rather epilepsy, or some physical mischief in the brain, 
than any mental alienation, and that even where mental 
alienation is certainly visible, very few physiologists, devout 
though they be, would now admit the explanation of 
“possession” by an alien spirit as one which naturally 
interprets the facts. We mention these obstacles in the 
way of faith, not because we have the least idea that they 
are adequate justifications for unbelief, but because we do 
think that in the minds of a great many unbelievers who have 
been brought up under the influence of what is called “ modern 
thought,” they are very real excuses for unbelief, and adequate 
grounds for hesitation. And it is clearly mischievous to 
attack as wilful or almost imbecile doubters, those who 
must be fully conscious of the injustice of such an attack, 
and who often from their hearts yearn to believe in Christ, 
though as yet they cannot. Father Roh treats unbelievers a 
great deal too much from the scornful point of view. Our 
Lord called the Pharisees “fools and blind,” but he did not 





* Who and What is Christ? By F. Roh, S.J. Translated from the fifth 
German Edition. St. Anselm’s Society, 6 Agar Street, Strand. 
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call St. Thomas a fool and blind; he only gently reproached 
him for not having had a heart that coulda little anticipate 
the intellectual evidence which his mind required. 

With this deduction from our approval of its tone, we can 
recommend this little essay to our readers as one of real 
ability. Father Roh understands the true turning-points of 
the issue between the materialists and the Christians, and 
touches them with great acuteness and skill. For example, 
how admirable is this remark on the nature of miracles, point- 
ing out as it does that that which is genuinely a miracle for 
one form of existence, is absolutely natural to another; so that 
our Lord’s hint, that what is impossible with man may be 
not only possible with God, but of the very essence of the 
nature of a divine being, is made to touch on the very secret 


of miracles ‘— 
“Tf a block of stone, a genuine block of stone, were at once 
to put forth genuine leaves, blossoms and fruit, that would 
certainly astonish you. But you are not at all astonished that a 
tree does so. If, however, a tree in your garden were to lift its 
roots out of the earth and walk about, you would certainly shake 
your head at this. But you are not at all surprised that your dog 
walks about with you. If a monkey wrote a big book to prove 
that his ancestors had been men and learned professors, and were 
now to intimate that he intended shortly taking his degree at this 
or the other university, you would doubtless open youreyes. You, 
however, are as little astonished as I am, when certain men write 
whole volumes only to asseverate that they are unable to find any 
essential difference between themselves and monkeys, especially 
the largest ones. You recognise accordingly a relative super- 
naturalism between the different kingdoms of nature. What is 
quite natural for the plant is supernatural for the stone; what 
exceeds the plant’s nature may be perfectly suitable to the 
animal’s, and a man can quite naturally effect much that is 
totally beyond the powers of all inferior beings. Is man then the 
pinnacle of Being, the highest existence? If there is a God, does 
it not belong to His nature that He should be able to do 
much which transcends all powers of created nature? To deny 
the possibility of miracles means accordingly nothing else than to 
deny the existence of God, and that is not quite overpoweringly 
scientific. If, however, there is a God, then real miracles are 
possible, and if the Bible tells us of miracles, it is not therefore a 
book of fables; and thus the whole of rationalism and mytho- 
logism is left baseless, floating in mid-air. Or will you, like the 
King in the French couplet, forbid the Almighty to work 
miracles?” 


And the following passage, too, shows great moral depth in the 
critic, in spite of his often rather hard and scornful tone 
towards unbelief :— 


“ But if any man will not acknowledge the miracles of Christ and 
consequently His Godhead, will he explain to us how the world 
came to worship a crucified Jew as its God, to set its hopes 
on Him alone, and to accept the religion of the Cross and live and 
die for it? If that has taken place without miracles, then it is an 
infinitely greater miracle than all others together. The moral 
miracles of Christianity cannot be denied—why is it sought 
to deny the physical ones? Is it because these latter are more 
difficult to perform? Does God find less resistance in the free and 
perverse will of man than in irresponsible soulless nature? As 
the corporeal world is only a shadow of the spiritual one, so 
the physical miracles are only a shadow of the moral ones, and 
considering human nature as it is at present, moral miracles can 
only be explained by previous physical ones.” 


Again, no one could put with more force than Father Roh the 
really unanswerable argument for the resurrection of Christ, 
that on the testimony of all the Evangelists themselves, nothing 
short of it could have renewed the courage of the Disciples, and 
raised it from utter collapse to the height of confidence and 
assurance :— 


“Christ had promised His Resurrection. But so far as we know 
Christ, we must suppose He was aware that He could keep and 
would keep His word, otherwise He would have destroyed His 
reputation and His whole enterprise by such a purely gratuitous 
promise. In spite of that promise, however, it was only with the 
greatest pains that His disciples could be brought to believe in 
the real Resurrection. The first news of it was considered by 
them to be mad talk. When Christ appeared in their midst they 
thought they saw a spirit. It was only after they had touched 
Him, spoken with Him, and seen Him eat, that they believed. 
Afterwards they all testified of this to Thomas, who was absent, 
and he did not believe them. He wished to convince himself of 
Christ’s personal identity by touching His Wounds. Christ 
appeared thus to His followers during forty days, speaking of His 
Kingdom, sometimes at night, sometimes by daytime, sometimes 
in enclosed places, sometimes in the open fields, sometimes to 
individual persons, sometimes to all the Apostles together, or to 
large crowds, as many as five hundred persons at once, as is 
testified by St. Paul. The Apostle John could thus say: ‘That 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon and our hands have handled, we bear witness 
and declare unto you.’ In establishing any fact it is impossible 
to act more circumspectly and critically than the Apostles and 
first disciples did. Perhaps they had an interest in deceiving 
themselves and others? We know the duties which were imposed 





on them and their followers by the Resurrection of Christ, we 
know their life, theit sufferings, their cruel end. If we do not 
believe witnesses who seal their testimony with their death, whom 
then shall we believe? It was only the risen Christ Who could 
gather together again the scattered disciples; only His Resurrec- 
tion could induce them to do more for Him after His Death than 
before it ; it is only by His Resurrection that we can explain the 
resumption, fulfilment, and permanence for eighteen hundred 
years of His work. Had Christ remained in the grave, then His 
whole enterprise would have remained buried with Him for ever.” 

The passage which we like least in this very masterly little 
treatise is the passage (pp. 18 and 19) about the Atonement, 
—the assumption that every sin, because it is a sin against 
an infinite being, is of an infinite character and requires some 
infinite expiation. We should say that the finiteness or 
infiniteness of the sin depends, not on the nature of the being 
against whom it is committed, but on the nature of the being 
by whom it is committed. A finite being may surely commit 
as grievous a sin against another finite being as any he can 
commit against God,—nay, supposing him to have been 
brought up, as millions have been brought up, in complete 
ignorance of God, the very greatest sins he can commit are 
sins against a finite being like himself. All that class of 
arguments which assume that an infinite expiation is needed 
for human sins on the ground that every sin is in itself of an 
infinite character, seem to us grounded on words which 
convey little meaning to the mind of man, and which do 
not represent anything of substance at all. Surely sin is 
bad enough, whether we call it finite or infinite. Finite or 
infinite, it leaves a sense of undying responsibility and re- 
morse as deep as the nature which commits it, and nothing 
can make it deeper. If the mind of man ought to be called 
in any sense infinite, then his sin is in that sense infinite also. 
If it is in every sense finite, then his sin also is finite. But 
whether finite or infinite, it is irreparable, and cleaves the 
nature with a feeling of despair which it takes God’s own love 
and a divine sacrifice to heal,—and that is all with which we 
are properly concerned. To speak asif the magnitude and 
depth of sin depended on the nature of the Being against 
whose righteousness and holiness it is a transgression, makes 
it depend on that of which the sinner may be entirely 
unconscious,—a purely impossible supposition. But this is the 
only part of Father Roh’s theology with which we have any 
fault to find. The little essay, though too harsh in tone, is 
full of power, and is condensed in expression as very few 
books in these watery times are condensed. 





RECHA.* 

Ir sometimes occurs to us to wonder whether writers often 
know where their real talent lies. It is not our place here to 
criticise Lady Baby, which has already been favourably re- 
viewed in the Spectator ; but a word of comparison is helpful, 
and we must venture to say that, while many novelists of the 
present day could have written Lady Baby, few, if any, could 
have written Recha. It has the same singular power as its 
companion story, Orthodox, reviewed here two years ago,—the 
same, but intensified; for its strength, simplicity, and direct- 
ness are even greater, the characters are fewer and more 
thoroughly worked out, the descriptions are more vivid, the 
tragedy is darker and more hopeless. It is better art too, 
we think, that the story should be allowed to tell itself, instead 
of being told by a friend of the hero, as in Orthodox. 

Recha is another of those unflattering pictures of Jewish 
and Christian life in Austrian Poland, in painting which Miss 
Gerard shows such distinguished talent,—we might say genius, 
for these stories give the reader a certain thrill which cannot 
be the work of any amount of mere cleverness. For some 
mysterious reason, which neither he nor we understand till 
later in the book, Theodor Borkam, a good-hearted, open- 
handed, extravagant young Austrian officer, finds all his 
Jewish creditors reduced to one, in the person of a truly 
terrible old Jew, Gedeile Wolf, in whom all the most un- 
pleasant peculiarities of his nation appear in an exaggerated 
form. And more than this, when Theodor applies to the 
other Jews in Horoweska, one by one, for a small loan of two 
hundred florins, they one and all refuse to let him have it. 
By the will of a rich uncle, Theodor is to have a large fortune, 
but on certain conditions, one of which is that he must not be 
in debt. Thus it is not difficult to understand the calcula- 
tions of Gedeile Wolf, or with what diabolical cleverness he 





* Recha. By Dorothea Gerard, Edinburgh and London: W, Blackwood and 
Sons, 1890. 
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so arranged matters as to have the young man entirely in 
his own power. He had possessed himself of all his notes 
of hand; he could at any moment betray him to the executor 
‘of his uncle’s will; and he had made a secret arrange- 
ment with the other Jews, of which Theodor naturally had 
no idea, and which entirely prevented his borrowing a single 
florin from any one but the vampire who meant to live on his 
dife-blood. It is not till near the end of the story, when 
Theodor is on the edge of ruin more hopeless than any money 
troubles could bring, that the cruel Jew really explains to 
him the position in which he stands :— 


“© You belong to me,’ said Gedeile. ‘You are mine, my own 
property, for I have bought you—paid for you with heavy money 
—with silver fiorins that I took from my purse with groans. You 
are mine, and no other man’s.—‘ How? What are you saying? I 
cannot understand.’—‘ Of course you cannot understand: how 
should you, a Christian, understand the wise ways of our people ? 
Tell me, has it never occurred to you to wonder how it came that 
all the money-lenders of the place were unable to lend you money 
at that moment when you required it in spring? If Samuel 
Lieblich was prevented from giving you the sum, then was 
it not to be expected that Golde Silber or Job Spiegelglas 
‘or Tobias Kornmehl would be ready to do so? Did that 
coincidence never strike you ?’—‘ Certainly it struck me.’— 
*‘ But you never went deeper into the matter? Now listen, 
I am going to let you see where you stand. In the early days of 
March I had occasion to make a journey toa town in a German 
‘province—the same town in which your uncle had just died. While 
there, I heard by chance of the inheritance which was on the 
point of falling to you. I had never lent you money; but I was 
aware that many notes of hand of yours were in the possession of 
my colleagues. They did not know of the inheritance, therefore 
they would be ready to let those notes of hand go at next to no 
price. I saw before me a splendid opportunity, and I hastened 
‘home to buy up the papers before the news of your uncle’s death 
should reach Horoweska. I also did another thing, but this you 
will not so readily understand. There exists among us a custom 
which we call “the buying of a man ”—it is an ancient use. For 
this purpose a Jew goes to the head Rabbi and says to him, “I 
wish to purchase such and such a Christian.” The sum of 
purchase is fixed by the Rabbi, and is then divided among the 
‘poor of the community. From the moment that it is paid 
down, that Christian becomes the property of that Jew; this 
signifies that no one but he can henceforth have any business 
tranactions with the man whom he has purchased. No money 
can pass between that man and any other Jew. The whole 
of the community is warned. Under pain of the great cherem, 
every Jew in the place is forbidden to transact business 
with the Christian who has been bought. Word is sent to 
other communities far and near, so that at last the man becomes 
isolated, and finds himself, as it were, alone with his purchaser. 
‘This is what I did; I went to the Rabbi and I became your pur- 
chaser: 2,000 heavy florins did I pay down for you. Do you think 
it likely that I shall let myself be cheated of my bargain ?’” 


The unfortunate Theodor had begun his transactions with 
Gedeile Wolf by signing a promise to pay him 10,000 florins 
—his debt to him was 3,500—upon a certain day in that year 
when he supposed that he would be in possession of his in- 
heritance. This promise he signed “upon his honour as a 
gentleman and as an Austrian officer;” and if it was broken, 
it meant a depth of disgrace which hardly any man could bear 
and live. Thus, on every side he was in the Jew’s power; and 
it seemed that there was no escape; but on one condition alone 
old Gedeile was ready to give him back the paper, to set him 
free, to forego the finest Geschift he had ever made in his life. 


‘This condition was, that Theodor should give up Recha. For 


this Jew, like Shylock, like so many Jews in fiction, was not 


all made of stone. It was with him, too, “My ducats and 


my daughter,” and more human in this than some of his kind, 
he was ready to lose 10,000 florins rather than let his daughter 
marry a Christian. 

The beauty of Recha was used by her villainous father— 
who had, however, a well-grounded faith in her power of 
taking care of herself—to draw foolish fish into his net. The 
young officers found it hard to refuse her anything; and it 
was by her persuasion that Theodor signed that terrible bond 
to the Jew, at the same time falling desperately in love with 
the Jew’s daughter. Recha is a very powerful study. Her 
pride, her courage, her strong sense, her aspirations, the secret 
religious doubts which she is drawn by circumstances and by 
an irresistible sympathy to confide to Theodor; the intense 
sadness of a life which, for a soul like hers, is nothing but 
one long degradation; and yet the loyalty to her father 
which stands between her and every kind of happiness,—all 
these make up a noble and touching character. It was not 
only Recha’s beauty that roused such passionate devotion in 
Theodor. His long pleading, her long resistance, seem only 
to gain in strength from standing out against that unutter- 
ably dreary background of Horoweska, the half-built, miser- 





able, decaying Galician town. And when at last Recha finds 
fate and love too strong for her, these lovers have a rendezvong 
so dismal, so tragic, that one cannot from the first believe in 
any happy end to the story. 


Miss Gerard never gives too much description ; but when 
she wishes once for all to make a scene clear to us, we see it, 
we have been there. Atthe end of an unfinished street stands 
the Jewish synagogue :— 

“Beyond the synagogue there was nothing more but a stretch 
of waste ground, covered with dwarfed bushes, twisted by the 
wind into fantastical knots, and in summer with tufts of white 
camomile flowers ; and beyond that again only the river. It wag 
just here that the river took its sharpest curve, so that this 
stretch of ground was bordered on three sides by water, and as 
there was no means of crossing the river here—the bridge being 
higher up—the spot was the most lonely to be found for miles 
around, leading to nowhere and ending in itself, visited only by 
the birds that pecked at the berries on the bushes, or occasionally 
by some child collecting camomile-flowers to dry. The river- 
banks were in many places precipitous, in some spots overhanging, 
where the sluggish current had gradually eaten its way into the 
solid earth, and stood now in stagnant pools, choked by long 
grasses and by the leaves of water-plants that had taken root in 
these sheltered basins. These pools were very deep, but so screened 
by the overhanging brushwood as to be entirely invisible from 
the river-bank above, and even from the opposite side hardly to 
be detected.” 

This lonely place, undisturbed by human sounds, except “a 
thin stream of nasal prayer” from the synagogue, is, in fact, 
the scene of the tragedy. Here Theodor waits for his love, 
here is his joy, here is his desolation; and then that cold, 
stealing current, which seems now and then all through the 
story to touch us with ice, has a secret that it keeps too well. 

Recha’s first meeting with Theodor by the river is a striking 
passage. She has just been almost unbearably tried by the 
insolence of one of his brother-officers, to whom she had gone, 
as usual, on her father’s business. There has as yet been no 
word of love—on her side, no thought—between her and 
Theodor. These few lines are another excellent specimen of 
Miss Gerard’s descriptive power :— 

“She was walking on rapidly, though aimlessly, among the 
bushes, a little ahead of Theodor. The thorns caught her skirt 
and the fringe of her shawl, but she did not appear to notice it. 
She broke off the tips of the twigs in passing, and twisted them 
between her fingers. One of them she tore in two with her teeth. 
A deep streak of colour flamed in each of her cheeks. It was 
only when she had reached the very edge of the steep river-bank 
that she stood still. Down there in the water there were lumps 
of ice slowly floating past, but up here the blue hepaticas were 
strewn to the very edge of the bank, and the bushes already 
bore that faint red tint which comes before the green, when the 
husks of the buds have not yet burst. Recha looked round her 
with a sort of surprise, and the angry red faded in her cheek. 
‘It is very quiet here,’ she said, drawing a deep breath; then 
going a little nearer to the edge and straining her neck to look 
over, she added with a shudder, ‘but it must be very cold down 
there in those black holes under the banks.’ ” 

As we have said, Recha is a very strong study of character. 
It is also an exceedingly powerful story. It has not the varied 
interest of Orthodox, and is hardly such a curious picture of 
the manners and customs of the Galician Jews; but in its 
concentrated strength it is still more striking, and its human 
interest is certainly deeper. Theodor, in his simplicity, is a 
more natural hero than Count Ortenegg, and Recha is a far 
nobler conception than poor, helpless, golden-haired Salome. 





MR. P. M. THORNTON’S “STUART DYNASTY.”* 
A SELECTION from the Stuart Papers in her Majesty’s 
possession at Windsor Castle forms, in Mr. Thornton’s opinion, 
the main attraction of his work. Students, he thinks, will 
intuitively turn to that selection. But the general reader will 
find more interest in the short studies of the rise and course 
of the Stuart dynasty which precede it. The selection itself 
is hardly so important as Mr. Thornton seems to think. It 
undoubtedly, as he rather quaintly says, does “indicate the 
development of that Jacobite movement which resulted in the 
Rebellion of 1715.” But it scarcely indicates, as he would 
have us think, that the Pretender’s attempt was fraught 
with more danger to the throne of George I., than its 
sudden collapse would seem to show. He contends, for 
instance, that “the Stuart letters show that in 1715, 
Marlborough, the Captain-General, thought so gravely of 
the situation, that, with his accustomed adroitness, he 
had both striven to discount that long chain of offences 
registered against him at St. Germains, by sending £2,000 to 





* The Stuart Dynasty. By Percy M, Thornton. London: W. Ridgway. 1590 
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Chevalier’s expenses when bent on attacking Great 
hile he also stipulated for a pardon, should the son 
of James II. ascend the throne.” The stipulation, it may be 
observed, was made in March, 1714, and the Duke of Berwick, 
with whom it was made, thought nothing of it. “ We may 
give,” he wrote, “ those sort of people as good as they bring,— 
that is to say, words for words.” The present of £2,000 raises 
more questions than one. It is not quite certain that this sum 
came out of Marlborough’s own pocket, for he was ignobly 
arsimonious. It is plain that his motives were suspected by 
che Jacobites, for the Duke of Berwick wrote thus to the 
Chevalier de St. George :—“I have writt to Malbranch 
(Marlborough) to thank him for his present. Talon (De 
Torcy) was of opinion that it ought tu be received.” It 
was accompanied by what the Duke contemptuously calls 
some “small banking suggestions,” and the use it was put 
to is mentioned unintelligibly by the Chevalier in a letter 
to Lord Bolingbroke :—“ You did very well to advise Ralph 
(Duke of Berwick) to make one last effort more with the 
Lawyer, I mean Samwell (Marlborough), whose two thousand 
pounds I desire may be remitted to Paris and put into 
Mr. Dicconson’s hands, that out of that Andrews landlord 
mony may be reimbursed.” The Duke of Berwick’s last 
effort came to nothing, and while writing to the Chevalier that 
if Marlborough would play George I. a trick, he would make 
ap for the past, he can hardly hope, he says, with comic pathos, 
that his uncle “will have honesty enough left him for so 
good and great a deed.” Mr. Thornton conjectures what 
might have happened if the hero of Almanza had arrived in 
Scotland, with men and ammunition, before the Battle of 
Sheriffmuir, and after Lord Mar had composed “ divisions and 
differences amongst the clans which seemed simply inadjust- 
able.” But if Berwick had carried everything before him at 
first, he would have had to meet his formidable uncle, the 
hero of Blenheim, and the Chevalier’s venture would have 
ended substantially as it did end. He writes, it will 
be noticed, with acrimony of his half-brother in these 
letters, and Berwick’s self-exculpation (Paper CVIII.), though 
“complete and convincing” in one sense, leaves an im- 
pression that he had no stomach for the fight to which the 
Chevalier seemed to be rushing. As a matter of fact, the 
Chevalier did no fighting at all,—he came, he saw, and he ran 
away, and his General, the Earl of Mar, ran with him. 
Although, therefore, there is much in Mr. Thornton’s extracts 
which will, as he says, “ well repay perusal,” it may not be so 
certain as he thinks, that they “ will afford great assistance to 
any future elucidator of the events to which they relate.” 
And we mean by this that those events are not so im- 
portant as to be likely to attract the attention of any future 
historian. 

Mr. Thornton’s short studies of the rise and course of the 
Stuart dynasty call for no apology. His book, if we are not 
mistaken, is likely to be read by many who have no inclina- 
tion for the perusal of longer and more formal histories. It 
seems unnecessary, therefore, to dwell at any length on the 
minor errors to be found in his pages; and we shall do no more 
than briefly notice one or two of them. The scale at Marston 
Moor was not turned by the Scotch contingent in the 
Parliamentary army, and it was not the left wing of that 
army which was broken by Rupert’s charge. Again, Crom- 
well’s memorable victory at Dunbar was not won because his 
men were “seasoned veterans” and his antagonists’ were 
“levies.” Nor was it won because Lesly was driven by the 
Presbyterian clergy to attack his all but checkmated adver- 
sary upon equal ground. It was won because Lesly by a tactical 
error placed Cromwell in a position analogous to that in which 
Frederick the Great placed himself at the battle of Leuthen. 
The Prussian King rolled up the larger army which confronted 
him, by turning one of its wings, and that is precisely how 
Cromwell served Lesly at Dunbar. Mr. Thornton, by-the- 
way, does not regard Dunbar as a victory gained by England 
over Scotland. The “last great clash of arms ” between these 
countries was at Flodden, in his opinion, and he calls 
that battle “famous as being the first occasion on which 
artillery appeared in the field during the long struggle for 
supremacy in the North.” He had previously criticised 
James IV. for not molesting Surrey when he was crossing the 
Till, “although both artillery and skilful archers were at his 
disposal.” Sir Walter Scott, in his magnificent description of 
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Flodden, has answered this criticism, so far as the Scottish 
King’s artillery went :— 
“ And distant salutation past 
From the loud cannon mouth, 
Not in the close successive rattle 
That breathes the voice of modern battle, 
But slow and far between.” 
It may be noticed, though, that Dunbar is practically ignored 
in Scotch literature ; and there is nothing more suggestive in 
British history than the way in whicb Cromwell’s memory has 
been held by Scotland and Ireland respectively. 


Mr. Thornton’s treatment of Queen Mary is succinctly com- 
prehensive and fairly impartial, and his view is well indicated 
in the following quotation :— 

“It is difficult to say why the popular sympathy with the fair 
Queen of Scotland has increased in succeeding generations, in spite 
of the adverse verdict registered against her character by power- 
ful writers, both contemporary with and later than herself. When 
Knox and Buchanan are found in agreement with Hume, Malcolm 
Laing, and Robertson, who in their turn are supported by Mignet, 
Lamartine, Froude, and Hill Burton, good evidence would te 
required to prove those men mistaken. Yet the voz populi, dis- 
regarding what may be called the bird’s-eye or external view of 
Queen Mary’s conduct and rule, seems to be more in accord with 
modern scientific historical criticism than the conclusions of thosa 
eminent writers whose names have just been mentioned.” 

The judgment of an able historian seems preferable to con- 
clusions reached by the methods of historical criticism, be it 
ever so modern and scientific. But we have no wish to bandy 
words with Mr. Thornton about Queen Mary. The battle 
which raged so loud and long around her memory was kindled 
by the odiwm theologicum felt by Protestants and Catholics 
for one another; and with the practical extinction of that 
odium, Mary’s character has lost much of the factitious 
interest with which it was formerly invested. The reverse is 
the case with the character of her grandson, Charles I., and 
Mr. Thornton’s rehabilitation of that monarch deserves, and 
will repay, a most attentive perusal. Less, and a great deal 
less, must be said of his miniature portrait of James II. He 
gently hints that this Prince was “found wanting, may be, 
in capacity for government,” and records with satisfaction 
that the incompetent cipher whose army was beaten at the 
Boyne, “ had seen divers battles and frequented many camps.” 
What of that? James gathered not a single laurel from any 
of his battles, and frequented no camp that he did not injure 
rather than benefit. He was brave at times, but it is wrong 
to speak of him as “never timorous;” and the “remarkable 
energy ” with which Mr. Thornton credits the grandson of the 
“wisest fool in Christendom,” might quite as fairly be claimed 
for that “bold assertor of his rights in words,” James I. 
himself. 

We have said that this book will meet with many readers, 
and we think that it will find many purchasers also. First, 
because, apart from its intrinsic merit, it is a splendid 
specimen of typography, and the illustrations with which it 
is adorned are full of interest. Secondly, because it forms one 
of the best book-presents that we have met with for one loyal 
subject to send to another. For Mr. Thornton looks, as we 
have seen, on the sunnier side of that hapless but engaging 
race, the Stuarts, and his statements, rightly or wrongly, will 
be interpreted by many as reflecting the sentiments of her 
Majesty on that subject. We have read a story of her 
having called James III. her ancestor, when speaking to 
Macaulay, and this drew from the literary executioner of that 
monarch the remark that he was her Majesty’s predecessor, but 
not her ancestor. More or less, this story seems to show that 
the interpretation above-mentioned may be not without 
foundation. So far, however, as the sale of the book is 
concerned, it matters little or nothing whether it be baseless 
or no. Thirdly, this volume is, or we are much mistaken, 
well worth buying with a view to its rising in price. We 
shall be surprised, therefore, if it fails to meet with the 
success which the author’s pains and his publishers deserve 
for producing a book so desirable. 





DANS MA NUIT* 
THE Queen of Roumania has done a good work in calling 
attention to this touching little volume, the pathos of which 
is so strangely deepened by the circumstances of the writer’s 
life. Totally blind, and almost totally deaf, she is cut off 








* Dans ma Nuit. Par Ber*he Galeron de Calonne. Préface de Carmen Sylva. 
Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1890. 
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from all the usual inspiration of a poet. But her imagination 
only burns more brightly in the darkness; she sees more 
vividly, and realises more keenly, the more she finds herself 
shut out from ordinary sights and sounds. And the loneliness 
belonging to such a state, which would be so unbearably 
terrible to some natures—what was a slight deafness, for 
instance, to Marie Bashkirtseff!—only seems to strengthen 
this noble soul. Suffering so patiently and bravely borne 
cannot fail to awaken the sympathy her friend demands for her. 
If one is in search of the true spirit of a book, it is often 
wise to open it near the end. And so, turning over the leaves 
of Dans ma Nuit—not an arduous task, for there are hardly 
more than a hundred pages—and noticing much that interests 
and touches us by the way, we light upon the last poem in the 
book as among the truest expressions of this poet’s character 
and genius. The little poem, “Qu’importe?” is addressed to 
her hushand, for, in spite of her affliction, she knows the joy 
as well as the sorrow of life, and she finds that the one can be 
conquered by the other :— 
“ Je ne te vois plus, soleil qui flamboies, 

Pourtant des jours gris je sens la paleur ; 

J’en ai la tristesse ; il me faut tes joies. 

Je ne te vois plus, soleil qui flamboies, 

Mais j’ai ta chaleur. 


Je ne la vois plus, la splendeur des roses, 
Mais le ciel a fait la part de chacan. 
Quw’importe V’éclat ? J’ai l’ame des choses. 
Je ne la vois plus, la splendeur des roses, 
Mais j’ai leur parfum. 
Je ne le vois pas, ton regard qui m’aime, 
Lorsque je le sens sur moi se poser. 
Quw’importe! Un regret serait un blasphéme. 
Je ne le vois pas, ton regard qui m’aime, 
Mais j’ai ton baiser. 
Mes yeux sont fermés, mais qu’importe l’ombre ? 
J’ai trop de rayons et j’ai trop de jour 
Pour quwil puisse faire en moi jamais sombre. 
Mes yeux sont fermés, mais qu’importe l’ombre 
Puisque j’ai l'amour?” 
Love and life certainly have brought this happy courage to a 
nature fitted beyond most others to feel and understand ; and 
yet, as their way is, they have also brought grief that they 
only can give the strength to endure. We do not know 
whether the verses quoted above were written before or after 
the death of her child, of which “Carmen Sylva” tells us in 
the preface. From the place that ‘ Qu’importe ?” holds at the 
end of the book, after the poem called “ Le Berceau,” in which 
the cradle where the happy baby plays is suddenly found 
empty, the baby lying now asleep in its coffin, it would seem 
that the last words are of courage and patience. And a 
greater sorrow than blindness may very well be shadowed for 
her in the glory of the sun, the splendour of roses,—a grief 
which love, and nothing else, is strong to cure. 

It was hardly necessary for us to be told that in this little 
book we find the whole story of the poet’s life. Each trouble, 
each pleasure, all the affections and occupations that have 
filled her darkened days, have found their way into verse—of 
unequal merit, it is true, but always real, always living—* une 
histoire écrite avec son sang.” We do not know at what age 
she became blind, but it is evident that she has all the joy and 
pain of memory, that vivid, poetic memory to which the past 
is present; and “ Carmen Sylva” tells us that advancing deaf- 
ness deprived her of her one great consolation, music, which she 
loved intensely. The first of these poems is addressed to 
Victor Hugo, who thought highly of her genius, and whose 
encouragement seems first to have shown her how much she 
had to do and to live for, in spite of her blindness. The old 
poet did many kind things in his life, but this was perhaps 
one of the kindest. From this day, the blind girl seems to 
have turned from her own sorrow to throw herself into the 
lives of others, with a sympathy all the deeper that it was so 
difficult to express. The strongest feeling in her heart at 
this time seems to have been her love of little children. 
Mourning over her little sister Marguerite, who died as 
a baby; loving the doll that her mother—what volumes 
this tells us about the nature of both mother and child !—gave 
her one Christmas when she was nineteen ; rejoicing over her 
little sister Jeanne, at eight years old, the joy and life of the 
house, and talking of the sweet mouth and long black eye- 
lashes as if she could see them; picturing little children at 
their prayers, a child by his mother’s grave, the children that 
came to our Lord;—through all this time she seems to be a 
child herself. Later, the clouds return, and her trouble seems 








harder to bear; a melancholy weariness finds its Way into 
these verses, which certainly express, we keenly feel, every 
shade in the writer’s mind, every change in her feeling about 
life. She is tired of everything; she is a burden to her 
parents, much as they love each other; she envies a girl who 
dies at sixteen; she is haunted by sad stories, she doubts the 
love of her friends, and talks of disillusion. In one of the 
strongest poems of the book, “ L’Aveugle,” she faces her bling. 
ness and finds it too terrible ; in another, she cries :— 
“ Et c’est la vie! aprés les pleurs encor des pleurs!” 

The poem called “Le Dernier Baiser ” gains a sadder interest 
when we see in it some foreshadowing of what she herself wag 
to suffer one day. Here, and later, there is a ring of 
passionate sadness; though now and then comes a note of 
happier music, such as “‘ Quand on s’endort,” which reminds ug 
that this troubled soul had a capacity for happiness and a 
power of enjoying life, much greater than many more stolid 
people in possession of all their senses. This possible and 
occasional brightness seems to us, on the whole, to widen and 
gleam more clearly as time advances, and the poet learns a 
better understanding of herself and the world. Her dreams 
are still sad, but they are no longer hopeless; her courage 
rises, in spite of the darkness; and while she strives for 
resignation, we feel that something much better must be in 
store for this nature, so strong in life and love. There are 
hints, it is true, of a deeper sorrow even than blindness, of 
some disappointment such as was only too likely; but we 
know that the greatest happiness came at last; and though it 
is only too easy to understand the agony of the blind mother 
when she lost her child, we know from herself that the very 
foundations of life are changed :— 

“ Qwimporte l’ombre 
Puisque j’ai ’amour ?” 

Without pretending to be anything so ambitious as a 
liseur @dmes, one can without difficulty understand the affec- 
tionate admiration felt by her Royal poet-friend for Berthe 
Galeron de Calonne. No one who reads these poems with 
thought and feeling can refuse the profound sympathy ex- 
pected by “Carmen Sylva,” the truth of whose words it is 
impossible not to feel :— 

“Non seulement elle inspirera 4 ses lecteurs une infinie pitié, 


mais encore elle sera la cause d’une grande joie pour tous ceux qui 
croient 4 la puissance et au triomphe de l’dme sur la matiére.” 





JEANNE D’ARC.* 

Ir is a remarkable fact, which might fittingly be classed among 
the “Curiosities of Literature,” that the French have no 
poetical work quite worthy of their national heroine, Jeanne 
d’Are. The subject is in itself highly poetical, or at least can 
be made so; and France certainly does not lack great poets, 
more especially dramatists. Why neither Corneille nor Racine 
dramatised the fate of the Deliverer of Orleans, can be easily 
understood by those acquainted with the spirit of the 
“classical” French drama; but among the modern French 
dramatists there were several of whom a poetical apotheosis 
of the Maid might have been reasonably expected. We will 
name Victor Hugo only, whose bent of genius certainly 
qualified him to produce a brilliant dramatic picture of Joan 
of Are. One reason why the modern great poets of France 
passed over in silence one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the history of their country, may be found in the circumstance 
that the greatest wit of France has represented the “ warrior- 
maid” in such a ridiculous aspect, that even the most gifted 
of them shunned the subject, for fear of drawing upon them- 
selves part of the ridicule with which Voltaire invested it. 
Schiller heroically took up the gauntlet, in his Jungfrau vow 
Orleans, to counteract the French lampoon. It is true he gave 
us, not a strictly historical Maid of Orleans, but an ideal one ; 
still, he has succeeded in securing for her a permanent place 
in the realm of poetry. Several French poets fully recognise 
the merit of the German drama, and M. Th. de Puymaigre, 
for instance, took it, in part at least, as the groundwork of his 
tragedy, Jeanne d’Arc. Neither his play, however, nor those 
of other French dramatists on the same subject, were able to 
secure anything like even momentary success. 

M. P. J. Barbier hit in 1869 upon the idea of dramatising 
the career and tragic end of the Maid of Orleans in 
accordance with her traditional history. The play, which 





* Jeanne d’Arc. Drame en cing actes,en vers, avec Choeurs. Par P.J, Barbier. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1890, 
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contains some reminiscences from Schiller’s tragedy, but is 
otherwise devoid of all dramatic or poetical interest, passed 
almost unnoticed; and it was only when Gounod used it as 
the basis for his exquisite music, that it attracted, when per- 
formed in 1873, some attention. The principal defect of the 
lay, which is rather a group of scenes and tableaux, lies in 
the fact that Jeanne d’Are is not invested with the majestic 
grandeur and the martial spirit which form the essential 
elements of a “ maiden warrior” who is at the same time a 
«warrior of God.” Jeanne is good and pious; She gives 
expression to patriotic sentiments ; but her enthusiasm lacks 
the fire of divine inspiration, and the natural result is that, 
in spite of her declamatory phrases, she fails to excite in 
us any admiration of her conduct, or pity for her fate. She 
is not even portrayed as the pure saint whom some of 
her countrymen wish us to contemplate in her. She is 
represented as being in love with the peasant Thibaut, and 
this fact deprives her at the outset of the supernatural 
character attributed to her. French critics, more especially 
those who wish to see Jeanne d’Are canonised, censured 
Schiller for having made his heroine suddenly fall in love 
with the high-spirited English knight, Lionel; but we do not 
remember to have seen a similar reproach levelled against 
M. Barbier for representing the Maid as feeling a deep 
attachment for her countryman, Thibaut. Schiller’s wrong 
consisted perhaps, in the eyes of those critics, chiefly in the 
circumstance that he made Joan fall in love with a handsome 
Englishman. Had he only chosen as the object of her affec- 
tion an amiable Frenchman, they would have pardoned him 
the episode, and even the suddenness, of Joan’s attachment. 
Moreover, in Schiller’s tragedy the sudden passion of the Maid 
forms the turning-point of the dramatic action, whilst in M. 
Barbier’s play it does not constitute an essential element in 
the dénowement of the plot. 

The second great fault of the French play lies in the 
circumstance that it is composed in a Chauvinistic spirit. 
The whole odium of the Maid’s martyrdom falls on the 
English; but national hatred, as such, does not constitute 
a dramatic motive. Joan’s death was, besides, not solely 
brought about by the English, whatever French historians 
may say on this point. Her own countrymen were, in 
fact, far more to blame for her execution than the combined 
Anglo-Burgundian party. She had personal enemies among 
the partisans of the cause she defended, as well as among the 
clergy who sided with the Duke of Bedford and Philip “the 
Good.” If any one is in particular to be blamed for Joan’s 
death, it is the ambitious Prelate, Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais and Peer of France, who used the Inquisition as a 
convenient tool for bringing about the Maid’s condemnation. 
Nevertheless, no part is assigned to him in his play by M. 
Barbier, who evidently did not like to offend the Church, and 
therefore threw the whole blame of the “judicial murder ” on 
the English. The object of the play is, consequently, to excite 
long-forgotten national animosities. 

A very grave mistake has also been committed by the author 
in introducing the death of the English archer, Siward. This 
is the same soldier whom Joan had disarmed (Act I., Scene 8) 
by means of her sickle. She allowed him to depart unhurt, 
but in the third act he is again brought into her presence as a 
prisoner of war, because he had insulted her banner. A French 
soldier inflicts on the prisoner a fatal wound, and in his dying 
moment, Siward exclaims, with “ferocious joy :”— 

“Le supplice! ...laflamme!... 
Oui! ...lebicher ... pour toi! ...” 
When this prediction is fulfilled at the close of the drama, 
Joan’s fate appears as a just retribution for the death so 
disgracefully inflicted in her presence on the English soldier, 
and our sympathy with the Maid is consequently weakened. 

Some French critics, who were fully aware of the dramatic 
weakness of M. Barbier’s play, pointed out in its praise the fact 
that he embodied throughout the language of the Chronicles 
in their accounts of Joan of Arc. But this circumstance does 
not impart to the play any charm whatever,—nay, it rather 
stamps it with the character of a rhymed chronicle. With re- 
gard to most passages, one can see at once that they have been 
taken from the traditional accounts of the Maid’s career, and 
consequently they fail to make any impression upon us. How 
different are the numerous historical allusions in Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans! They read naturally, as if they were, 
one and all, the poet’s own invention, and their sources can 








only be traced by those who are fully acquainted with the 
respective Chronicles. However, it is absurd to draw even the 
slightest comparison between the German tragedy, saturated 
with lofty thoughts and poetical sentiments, and M. Barbier’s 
play, with its hymn-like choruses, rhapsodic ejaculations, and 
commonplace ideas. If we have devoted so much space to an 
analysis of his half-spectacular and half-operatic Passionspiel, 
it is simply because an eminent composer has distinguished it 
by the touch of his genius, and because the play has been 
honoured by an ephemeral success on the stage. 





A REPLY TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS.* 
Tus volume, like that to which it is a reply, is a republica- 
tion, for the most part, of essays which originally appeared in 
one of the magazines. Dr. Lightfoot’s attack is certainly 
unmerciful. He not only wounds, but occasionally seems to 
turn his weapon in the wound. His own explanation is, that 
the author of Supernatural Religion hurt him to the quick by 
impugning the good faith of a dear friend, the present Bishop 
of Durham. The author of Supernatural Religion disclaims, 
any intended imputation on the literary honesty of Dr. 
Westcott, and we accept his disclaimer ; but we must add that 
his language was, in that case, singularly ill-chosen. At the 
same time, we are free to admit that the assault of Dr. 
Lightfoot would, in our opinion, have been more effective if its 
tone had been somewhat more gentle to his antagonist. And 
we have reason to believe that this was Dr. Lightfoot’s own 
opinion. Had his health permitted, it was his inten- 
tion to recast his Essays; but the unceasing labour of 
a large diocese and other more important literary work left 
him no leisure. Meanwhile, he was pressed by friends in 
Europe and America to issue his Essays in a collected form, 
and the severe attack of illness which ended in his death, 
induced him at last to yield to these solicitations, but at the 
same time left him no opportunity of rewriting any part of 
the work. But although “ the vicious tone,” as the author of 
Supernatural Religion calls it, of Dr. Lightfoot’s criticism 
remains, we may accept the Bishop’s assurance that he wrote 
without “any personal bias as against any personal opponent,” 
and that his antagonist, “as distinct from his work,” was “a 
mere blank” tohim. “I do not even know his name,” he 
says, “nor have I attempted to discover it. Whether he is 
living or dead, I know not.” 

But, to pass away from the personal aspect of the question, 
what does this reply to Dr. Lightfoot amount to? Has the 
author seriously shaken any of Dr. Lightfoot’s criticisms? It 
must in fairness be admitted that here and there the author 
repels Dr. Lightfoot’s attack with effect. Dr. Lightfoot had 
aceused him of borrowing “a mass” of his references “un- 
sorted” from Cureton, and “here and there transposed the 
order,” apparently to conceal the source. That isa kind of 
charge which it is always difficult to substantiate, and had 
therefore better not have been made. The author’s learning 
is, of course, not to be compared for a moment with Dr. Light- 
foot’s; but we are disposed to think that his reading is con- 
siderably more extensive than Dr. Lightfoot believed. On 
another point, too, the author appears to us to prove that Dr. 
Lightfoot pressed his attack somewhat farther than the facts 
justify. It is asserted in Supernatural Religion that a list of 
specified writers entertained “doubts, more or less definite,” 
as to the authenticity of the Ignatian Epistles. The author 
admits that Dr. Lightfoot has here convicted him of exagge- 
ration; but he maintains, and to some extent proves, that Dr. 
Lightfoot has in a few other cases been too indiscriminate in 
his accusation. Neander, for example, says :— 

“As the account of the martyrdom of Ignatius is very sus- 
picious, so also the Epistles which suppose the correctness of this 
suspicious legend do not bear throughout the witness of a distinct 
individuality, and of a man of that time who is addressing his 
last words to the communities. A hierarchical purpose is not to 
be mistaken.” 

Again — 

“ As the tradition regarding the journey of Ignatius to Rome, 
there to be cast to the wild beasts, seems to me for the above- 
mentioned reasons very suspicious, his Epistles, which presuppose 
the truth of this tradition, can no longer inspire me with faith in 
their authenticity.” 

It is true, as Dr. Lightfoot states, that notwithstanding this 
scepticism, Neander is among those who, “with different 








* A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot's Essays. By the Author of Supernatural Religion. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1889 
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degrees of certainty or uncertainty, pronounce themselves in 
favour of a genuine nucleus” in the Ignatian Epistles. 
But it is also true, on the other hand, that Neander does 
express “doubts more or less definite.” The author’s error 
(we acquit him of any deliberate intention to mislead) 
was in leaving his readers to suppose that Neander’s doubts 
embraced the whole body of the Epistles. In other places, 
however, the author’s rejoinder to Dr. Lightfoot fails com- 
pletely. We take an instance in which the author has called 
attention to what he considers an unfair criticism by placing 
his own statement and his critic’s in parallel columns :— 
AUTHOR'S. DR. LIGHTFOOT’S. 

“Further examination and ‘“Referencesto twenty authori- 

more comprehensive knowledge ties are then given, as belonging 
of the subject have confirmed to the ‘large mass of critics’ 
earlier doubts, and a large who recognise that the Ignatian 
mass of critics recognise that Epistles ‘can only be considered 
the authenticity of none of these later and spurious composi- 
Epistles can be established, and tions.’” 
that they can only be con- 
sidered later and spurious compositions.” 
Dr. Lightfoot then proceeds to show in detail that this 
statement is wholly inaccurate, and that, moreover, some of 
the author’s most important authorities “wrote before the 
discovery of the Cureton Letters,” which, however, are now 
known to be mere abbreviations of the originals. Now, 
how does our author meet this charge? He says :— 
“There are here ”—that is, in his statement as above,—“ in 
order to embrace a number of references, two approximate 
states of opinion represented: the first, which leaves the 
Epistles in permanent doubt, as sufficient evidence is not 
forthcoming to establish their authenticity; and the second, 
which positively pronounces them to be spurious...... It 
is quite possible to consider that the authenticity of the extant 
Letters cannot be established without denying that there may 
have been some original nucleus upon which these actual 
documents may have been based.” We venture to assert that 
no reader of the passage in question can grammatically and 
logically extract any other meaning from it than that all the 
Ignatian Epistles, in the opinion of “a large mass of critics,” 
“can only be considered later and spurious compositions,”—a 
sweeping allegation which Dr. Lightfoot completely demolishes. 
But, in truth, all this criticism on the Ignatian Epistles has 
been rendered obsolete by Dr. Lightfoot’s own edition and 
vindication of the Epistles. It is a pity that the author did 
not read that exhaustive work before republishing his reply to 
Dr. Lightfoot. 

While admitting, then, that the author exhibits both ability 
and acuteness in defending himself against a most formidable 
assailant, and also admitting that here and there he makes a 
successful defence, there can be no doubt that Dr. Lightfoot 
has broken the spine of Supernatural Religion in so far as it deals 
with the literary evidence bearing on the New Testament 
Scriptures. Dr. Lightfoot does not profess to reply to 
the author’s philosophical argument against the super- 
natural in religion, nor shall we here further deal with 
it than to express our opinion, after careful examina- 
tion of the author’s volumes, that his argument entirely 
fails to establish his conclusion. Indeed, it is a conclusion 
which cannot be established. That there is some mighty 
force behind the framework of Nature which eludes the skill 
of science, is a fact recognised by all scientific and philo- 
sophical minds of the least authority. But to recognise the 
existence of such a force is to recognise the supernatural,— 
some Power above and beyond Nature, “from which,” in the 
phrase of Mr. Herbert Spencer, “all things proceed.” ‘The 
eagerness with which Dr. Lightfoot and others,” says the 
author, “ rush up all the side issues, and turn their backs upon 
the more important central proposition, is in the highest degree 
remarkable.” But what is the “central proposition”? It is, 
we suppose, that the supernaturalisa figment. This theauthor 
undertakes to prove by two lines of argument : the usual a priori 
argument against miracles, and an attempt to destroy the 
historical evidence on which the fundamental facts of 
Christianity repose. This second line of objection has cer- 
tainly been destroyed by Dr. Lightfoot, and the author’s 
“central proposition” therefore appears to us to rest on 
nothing better than a series of unscientific assumptions. 
The author’s sweeping method of generalisation may be 
judged by the following sample :— 

““We may emphatically assert that, whatever beneficial effect 
Christianity has produced has been due, not to its supernatural 














dogmas, but to its simple morality. Dogmatic theology, on the 
contrary, has retarded education and impeded science. Wherever 
it has been dominant, civilisation has stood still. Science hag 
been judged and suppressed by the light of a text or a chapter of 
Genesis. Almost every great advance which has been made 
towards enlightenment has been achieved in spite of the protest 
or the anathema of the Church.” 

Who would gather from this that the leaders of progress 
along the whole line of modern civilisation have been 
Christians? Galileo himself was a devout believer in that 
very dogmatic theology which our author discards go 
cavalierly, and Copernicus was a parish priest. Nor did 
Newton and a host of other great men find anything in 
the creed of Christendom inconsistent with what physical 
science revealed to them. It is easy to talk of the advance of 
civilisation without or in spite of Christian dogma. Why 
is there no civilisation worth the name outside Christendom ? 
And if Christian morality is entirely independent of Christian 
dogma, why does not that morality exist apart from 
Christianity ?. That sections of Christians have at different 
times rashly opposed scientific truth, is true, but not more 
true than that scientific discovery has had from time to time 
to encounter the opposition of scientific men. It was by the 
medical faculty, and not by the Church, that the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood was persecuted. Does that fact 
prove that medical science is inimical to civilisation? The 
truth is, our author takes a very narrow and very prejudiced 
view of the whole subject. He has made no reference at all 
to Dr. Lightfoot’s interesting chapter on recent “ Discoveries 
illustrating the Acts of the Apostles.” Yet that chapter 
alone goes far.to establish the authenticity of the Acts of the 
Apostles on entirely independent ground; and to establish 
that fact is in effect to destroy the basis on which the author 
of Supernatural Religion has raised his structure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>———_ 

The Universal Review for August 15th contains several interesting 
papers. The proposal to alter wages by Act of Parliament is 
strongly opposed by Mr. Bradlaugh, who, while in favour of short 
hours of labour, points out the fallacies of the Eight-Hour Move- 
ment. He considers that the lowest hours in each industry can 
be best arranged between the workers and their employers, and 
“cannot believe in a Parliamentary ironclad rule which will not. 
be most injurious to the workmen themselves.” Men, in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s judgment, “ who preach revolution in a land where reform is 
constant are blind guides at the best, and will surely bring disaster 
if any trust the preachers.” Unfortunately, “social revolutionists ” 
will not read Mr. Quilter’s Review. Mr. Baumann attacks the 
London County Council with much vigour, and some of his state- 
ments seem to us unanswerable. They claim a reply, at all events 
if a reply can be given. ‘‘ Some Peculiarities of American Life” is 
an entertaining and well-written paper, but it lacks the charm of 
novelty, and echoes the criticism of most English travellers in the 
States. Of Dr. Johnson and of his biographer what is there to be 
said that is “new and strange ”’? but “ Johnson’s Boswell,” by Mr, 
Layard, is not without novelty. The writer describes the esti- 
mate formed of Boswell by the “ great Cham of letters,”’ and shows 
how he was loved and valued by his master. This subject has. 
not been altogether overlooked by critics, but Mr. Layard, by 
the freshness and thoroughness of his treatment, may fairly claim 
to have added a chapter to Boswell-Johnson literature. Boswell 
said and did many foolish things, but it was not to the weak fool 
pictured by Macaulay that Johnson said: “ My regard for you is 
greater almost than I have words to express.” Mr. Barlow’s 
poem, “The Singers of the Nineteenth Century,” has a few 
felicitous lines of poetry, and more of sonorous rhetoric. His 
estimate of the singers is sometimes happy, but more frequently 
wanting in discrimination, and we observe that he entertains the 
absurd though popular heresy that a book written in prose may be 
apoem, “An Episode in the Life of Ferdinand Lassalle,” relates 
a pathetic love-passage in his stormy life. The paper is appa- 
rently translated from a Russian review, or put together by the 
help of it. Another attractive article, ‘“‘ The Plains of Patagonia,” 
by Mr. W. H. Hudson, will win readers who may reject the author’s 
daring theory that “in our inmost natures and our deepest. 
feelings, we are still one with the savage.” 


Publications of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, 1889. 
(Palace Chambers, Westminster.)—These leaflets contain, as usual, 
some curious matter. Probably every subject touched on in them 
has been more or less fully discussed in the Spectator; but the 
impression made by the whole is certainly somewhat startling. 
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‘There are two divisions of the subject,—what the Nationalists 
want, and the means by which they seek to effect it. Hereisa 
sample of each, which have nothing special about them, for they 
might be matched with many more things in the volume, but may 
be conveniently chosen as coming on two pages that faee each 
other. Mr. John Redmond, M.P., speaking on April 23rd, 1889, 
claimed for Ireland all that Wolfe Tone and Emmett had aimed 
at :—“ The sons of Ireland, and they alone, have the right to rule 
the destinies of Ireland. More than that no Irish rebel leader in 
the past asked, and less than that no Irish leader of the present 
day can and ought to accept.” What about the “supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament,” which, four months before, Mr. Glad- 
stone, speaking at Limehouse, affirmed the Nationalist leaders to 
have accepted? Now about the means. Mr. Timothy M. Healy, 
ridiculing the claim of £1,000 for the injuries done to a policeman, 
told his hearers at Mitchelstown that if the man had been killed, 
it would “have cost the ratepayers nothing at all.” Surely this 
is very indiscreet talk ! 

They Have their Reward. By Blanche Atkinson. (George 
Allen.)—This is a well-written and interesting story. The 
heroine, one Joanna, daughter of a certain ne’er-do-weel, Martin- 
dale by name, is a character vigorously drawn, and true, we think, to 
Nature. The particular complication in which her life is involved, 
and by which it is very nearly marred, is not, we think, very 
happily imagined. But, after all, this does not matter very much. 
We are ready to take a good deal for granted, if the personages 
of a story really interest us, as they certainly do in Miss Atkin- 
son’s story. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada. 1888. Vol. VI. 
{Dawson Brothers, Montreal.)—The Canadian Royal Society is not 
devoted, as its namesake of England, to science. The first paper 
in this volume deals with the end of the French régime in Canada. 
It is written in French, as are the six that follow. Two of these 
are poems, the first being a complimentary address to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Quebec. M. Abbé Casgrain follows with 

“felaircissements sur la Question Acadienne.’’ Another paper 
which may be mentioned is an interesting description of a visit to 
the Colonial Exhibition by M. Joseph Marmette, under the title 
of “Trois Mois 4 Londres.” M. Marmette was the Quebec dele- 
gate, and had the honour, which he fully appreciated, of receiving 
a special salutation from the Queen. Our readers may be pleased 
to know that the Marchioness of Lorne speaks French avec 
Vadorable grasseyement des Parisiennes. The second section con- 
tains papers on “English Literature, History, Archeology,” «ec. 
Mr. J. Le Moine gives in one of these a deplorable picture of “The 
Last Decade of French Rule in Canada, 1749-1759.” Mr. J. 
Reade contributes a paper on “The Basques in North America.” 
The Basques appear to dispute with the Norsemen the honour of 
discovery commonly accorded to Columbus. The third and fourth 
sections contain some fifteen papers on various scientific and 
technical subjects, the most important being three dealing with 
astronomical matters. We are glad to welcome this volume, the 
sixth of the annual publications of the Society. 


Sylvanus Redivivus. By M. Houston. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Mrs. Houston adds to her account of the Rev. John Mitford 
{the person described by the title of “ Sylvanus”), a short 
memoir of her father, the eminent naturalist, Edward Jesse. Both 
are interesting, though they might, we cannot but think, have 
been put together with more judgment, and would have been 
certainly better without the writer’s personal grievances. Mr. 
Mitford was for many years editor of the Gentieman’s Magazine, a 
position for which he was eminently fitted. Mr. Jesse held the 
office of Deputy-Surveyor of Royal Palaces. Here he was un- 
fortunate enough to incur the Royal displeasure. Some alterations 
had been ordered at Windsor Castle by Prince Albert. Mr. Jesse 
thought that they endangered the safety of the Castle, and made 
a report accordingly to the Board of Woods and Forests, who had 
given orders that nothing should be done except with his (Mr. 
Jesse’s) authorisation. The report was most indiscreetly shown 
by the First Commissioner to the Queen, and the result was that 
Mr. Jesse was forbidden to enter the Palace again. This is Mrs. 
Houston’s account of the matter. We give it with due reserve. 


Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This tale enforces the moral that we are not to judge by 
appearances, but enforces it with a novel application. A certain 
Blanche Fellows is a very pretty girl, and because she is pretty, 
is harshly judged by some people who have to deal with her. The 
two sisters, Blanche, the misunderstood, and Tina, who makes 
every one think her better than she really is, are capitally drawn. 
The minor characters are also good, and the tale altogether is an 
adequate example of Mrs. Molesworth’s always creditable work. 


The Blue Mountains, and other Stories. By Lewis Armytage. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—These are described as “ stories for children.” 





Some of them are certainly unsuited for any such purpose,—the 
“Story of a Bookworm,” for instance. Others are in substance 
more appropriate for young readers, but the style wants 
simplification. 


Very Much Abroad. By F.C. Burnand. (Bradbury and Agnew.) 
—Mr. Burnand has collected here a considerable portion of his 
contributions to Punch during the last twenty-five years. Taken 
in small quantities, these humours of foreign travel are, anyhow, 
endurable ; but in bulk, when one is expected to read them con- 
tinuously, the impression made by them is not agreeable. There 
are people, and we must own to being among the number, who 
find Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad” more irritating than 
entertaining. These will probably have the same sensation, have 
it, it is quite possible, with increased intensity, after studying 
Mr. Burnand’s Very Much Abroad. There are some funny things 
in it; and the illustrations, also reproduced from Punch, are 
almost invariably good. But what is to be said of such “fun” as 
the following ?—“ There is no inducement to follow the Rhine 
above Mannheim, and the Rhine might look at such a proceed- 
ing as going rather too far. You’re not Grant, and you’re not 
Speke, so none of your sourcey observations, if you please. Come, 
move on! will you, and just drop in at Spires. This place was 
built by the same ingenious architect who raised the one spire in 
Langham Place, Regent Street, of which this town is merely, as 
the name implies, an ample development. Keep your eyes open, 
and you will be Spyers too. Mind you ask for the celebrated Diet 
of Spires at the table d’héte.” This is but poor entertainment. 


GuivE-Books, Erc.—The “ J. E. M.” Guide to Switzerland, edited 
by J. E. Muddock (Simpkin and Marshall), is an annual publica- 
tion, this being the ninth year of its appearance. It is well 
supplied with maps, special articles on points of interest to 
tourists, &e.——Chambers’s Guide to the Central Pennine Alps, edited 
by W. M. Conway (T. Fisher Unwin), is a very handy pocket 
companion.—Health-Springs of Germany and Austria, by F. O. 
Buckland, B.A., M.B. (W. H. Allen and Co.), a medical account 
of the various medicinal waters, together with some miscellaneous 
information for intending visitors. ——A work of the same kind, 
but on a larger scale, and with more of a lit2rary character, is 
Wanderings in Search of Health, by H. Coupland Taylor, M.D. (H. 
K. Lewis.) ——Of a more special c:aracter is Swanage: its History, 
Resources as an Invigorating Hexith-Resort, Botany, and Geology, 
edited by John Brays. (W. H. Evere‘t.)—Excellent maps, lists 
of the flora of the plac>, ard of t!e fossils to be found, with a 
variety of other matter, make up an interesting volume. The 
Oficial Guide to the Great Western Railway. (Cassell and Co.) 
Rustic Walking Routes in the London Vicinity. Fourth Series. South 
to East District. (George Philip and Son.)——Summer Days on the 
Thames, by Alfred J. Church, M.A. (Seetey and Co.), is a reprint 
of a book published some nine years age, under the title of “ Isis 
and Thamesis.” It contains a1 account, made up from personal 
experience, of the Thames from Oxford to Henley.——Visitors to 
Ober-Ammergau may wish to see what an eminent Roman Catholic 
divine has to say of the performance. Such should read The 
Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, by Gerald Molloy, D.D. (Burns 
and Oates). Dr. Molloy writes from recollections of what he 
saw twenty years ago, adding some information about recent 
changes. Travellers wishing to go further afield may con- 
sult the Handy Guwide-Book to the Japanese Islands. (Kelly and 
Walsh, Hong Kong, &c.; Sampson Low and Co., London.) 











Books Recetvep.—The Victorian Year-Book, 1888-89. (Triibner.) 
The Army and Navy Calendar, 1890-91. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)——Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Vol. VI., “ Mon-Pos.” 
Edited by C. Annandale. (Blackie and Son.)——Bulb Catalogue. 
(Sutton and Sons, Reading.) 


New Epirions.—The Water of Life, and other Sermons. By C. 
Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.) The Life of the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. By George Barnett Smith. Twelfth edition. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)——Peter the Whaler. By the late W. H. 
G. Kingston. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The “J. E. M.” Guide 
to Davos-Platz. Fourth edition. (Simpkin and Co.)——Health- 
Resorts, Home and Foreign. (W. H. Allen.) ——Leaves of a Life. 
By Montagu Williams, Q.C. Second edition. (Macmillan and 
Co.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


Bible (A. F.), Jesus and the Resurreetion, Cr SVO .....s-eeseeseereeesecenees (McGee) 3/0 
Blake (M. K.), Summer Holiday in Europe, cr 8vo (Bagster) 2/6 
Bower (A. M.), First Steps in Spanish Idiom, 18mo (Hachette) 2/0 
Breckon (J. R.), North-Eastern Railway Co.: Capital Expended, &c.(Lambert) 2,0 
Campin (F.), Treatise on Mathematics, :2mo (Lockwood) 3/6 






Carlisle to Hexham, with Map, 12mo ........... ..(Philip) 1/6 
Chamberlain (B. H.), Things Japanese, cr 8vo K. Paul) 7/6 
Dondney (S.), Thistledown, 4t0 .............cs:cccescescsecessessereeeseeenesenees (M. Ward) 2/6 
Eagles (T. H.), Descriptive Geometry, Cr 8VO ... ...ssceeceeeeeeee maine (W. Scott) 3/6 
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ds (M. B.), Love and Mirage, cr 870 .......sescsseeserseessrenees (Hutchinson) 2/0 

salar 2 aK: heory of Differential Equations, Part I. (Camb. Univ. roan my 
i Nc sons vosnnioane shaebaioan teeta 

Harris (J. R.), Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinai en Univ. Press) = 


Fream (W.), Soils and their Properties, 12 


Hopkins (T.), Nugents of Carriconna, cr 8vo 
Hug (L.), Switzerland: “‘ Story of Nations,” cr 8vo. 
ing 
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EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAP. 





OAPS dry, roughen and weaken the skin, and make it 


A. ion’s Slave, Cr BVO .....s...sseceseessseceseerens (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 blotchy, dull, and muddy, the Hair wiry, white, and weak, and the Nail: 
Litch: RED, ‘The Nine Worlds : Stories from Norse Mythology (Arnold) 3/0 striated and brittle, from the following causes :— _ 
Macleod (N.), Half-Hours in the Holy Land, cr 8V0.....+....s-e1see-seres (Burnet) 3/0 1.—Soda and Potash left in them. 


Marryat (F.), Mount Etna, cr 8V0 ...sscseesesee eereeeees 
Mary Barton, Cr 8V0 ...........-..sccesessersesrerees 

Milford (F. C.), In Crime’s Disguise, 12mo 
Ostwald (W.), Outlines of Chemistry, 8V0........++s+:ess-seeee 
Pestalozzi: his Aims and Work, by R. D. Guimps, cr 8v0 






Richings (E. A.), In the Shadow of Etna, cr 8V0 «....1.....--++.» “We corset! ao ()—yTHOLTA SOAP contains unchangeable cream, instead of soda and 






Ross (W. S.), Roses and Rue, 8V0 .......-ssssserseseserees 
Russell (W. C.), Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 12mo. 
Schmid’s Tales, translated by H. J. Gill, cr 8vo 


Sibree (J.), Poems, cr 8VO ....ce..sseeeeeee Ssseenseneeeses 
Strickland (F. de B.), Engadine: a Guide, &c... 


Low) 5/0 
Woollam (W.), All for Naught, 3 vols, cr 8V0........-...+e. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
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ART | HANDBOOK OF SKETCHES 
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(copyright) 
FURNITURE 


| of Artistic and Economic Domestic Decora- 
prices, and other information. 
AND 


| tion and Furniture, with Tlustrations, 
DECORATION. | Price 3s, 6d., post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—~MATLOOK BANK, 


SMEDLEY’S aeonnmcidn and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
s 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 





MATLOCE. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 









NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, ,.W., has been 
Re-registered 


D’'OYLY & OCO., LimITED, 


Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 
holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 


CHURCH 
OF 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
ENGLAND Liberal Conditions ! 
ASSU RANCE Heap Orrice. © 9°== 


INSTITUTION.|° @™ 2°, 51N¢ STREET, 


Cheapside, London, E.C. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 








2.—Deleterious scents and colours. 

3.—Rosin, —— Spirits, and Sugar (as in transparent soaps) 

4,—Jetsam and Flotsam (rotten materials), ‘ 

5.—Cocoanut Oil (makes alkaline soaps ‘‘ bite’’). 
NOTE. 6.—Glycerine (which is drying). 


potash, and is guaranteed pure. 


a crneee(lle H Gill) 3/6 | (B)—\JINOLIA SOAP is not coloured, polished, whitened, made transe 
Shipp (J.), Extraordinary Military Career of, 870.......ssssessseseeseeee (Unwin) 5/0 


parent with Chemicals, or in any way ‘‘ doctored up.” 


(C.K. Paul) 6/0 ©) OLTA SOAP yields a creamy, soothing lather, which cleanses 


without shrivelling the skin, hair, or nails. 
(D)—\ JINOLIA SOAP is out of the category of all other soaps, and is 
V to be confounded with them. - —— 
@—TROLrIA SOAP is the only Soap for Skin affections, delicate skins, 
shaving or shampooing, and the toilet, nursery, and bath, 


Of all Chemists. Samples post-free on receipt of three penny stamps. 
Prices :—V. Soap: Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; Toilet, 10d. per tablet. 
. Shaving Soap, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, 6d. per stick. 
Vinolia (a plastic, emollient cream for the skin in health and disease, 
for itching, eczema, roughness, &c.), 1s. 9d., 3s, 64., and 6s, 
V. Powder (a soothing, soluble rose dusting-powder, for the toilet, nursery, 
skin irritation, tender feet, &c.), 1s, 9d., 38. 6d., and 6s, per bow. 


BLONDEAU et CIE., Ryland Road, London, N.W. 











RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S 
SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, September 8th. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. 
II. CIVIL ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
III. COLONIAL SECTION, 
Special Departments for Electrical, Marine, &. Prospectus of the under- 
signed, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKCEMBER.—Apply, 


Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 

CHANCERY.—Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.C.B., strongly recom- 
mends a Home School, conducted by a Lady and Gentleman, with whom the above 
would find a comfortable HOME, joined to superior educationaladvantages. The 
lady is the daughter of a late E.I, Chaplain, Madras,—‘ N, M.,’’ Treacher’s Royal 
Library, Brighton. 





and TRAINING 











NDIA and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, ARMY, CEYLON 

CADETSHIPS, STUDENT INTERPRETERS (five times first place intwo 
latter).—Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., with high-claas Tutors, 
PREPARE PUPILS for these and other Exams. Over 800 successes.—The 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 978 Regent Street, W. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 
lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residin 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Sussex, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 
who require individual teaching and training owing to backwardness or delicacy. 

—Address, 1,615, Standard Office, St. Bride Street, E.C. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





The WINTER SESSION, 1890-91, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, when the Prizes will be Distributed by O. Kraan Pavt, Esq., and 
a gene Address will be delivered by W. C. StorER BENNETT, Esq., 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
tition on September 29th and 30th. 





The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital 
Appointments open to Students, 
The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden, 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A, PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





STMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OOTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by Dr. T. Concott Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes, 
FEES.—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five pom. Special fees for partial and Dental Students, 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 


W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 





63 STRAND,. LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, i ow F ENTS desirin 
REC 


for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 


a thoroughly reliable HOME 
EDUOATION for their CHILDREN, Mrs. Holman Hunt wishes to 
OMMEND a Family residin; 


C I g in Rugby, where personal care and attention 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, are given to all requirements, both physic 


and intellectual. Terms moderate. 





; ; cee eas i , A Highest references given and required,—Apply to Mrs, ARTHUR DURHAM, 82 
An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, 


Brook Street, London, W, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
‘ harter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
a Batablithe’ sore ivonding Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in ‘Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. ‘ 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich _— School, has a very comfortable Educational 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—Address, Miss WILLS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, W., from August 12th to September 6th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 

















OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A 
HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 

Girls of the Middle Class), which will be opened in January, 1891, The Election 
will be held in September or October. Minimum salary, £200. Age 25 to 35. 
No residence.—For further particulars, apply to GEORGE H. POPE, Merchants’ 


Hall, Bristol. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
Work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
16th, ENTRANCE EXAMINATION at the School-House on Monday, 
, September 15th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 








T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Go COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1890-91. 


PrincrpaL—A, W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 






Greek ......... Hulme Prof. JOHN STRACHAN, M.A. 
Greek Tes’ Greenwood Lecturer, Prof. A. 8. WILKINS. 
Latin ....... Prof. A. S. WILKINS, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Comp. Philo ieee Prof. J. STRACHAN. 

Classical Archeology . Lecturer, Rev, E. L. HICKS, M.A. 


English Language ... Smith Prof. T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 
English Literature . Lecturer, OLIVER ELTON, M.A. 
Hebrew and Arabic... Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 


French Language& Literature Lecturer, VICTOR KASTNER, B.-és-L. 
German Language and Litera-} T ecturer, HERMAN HAGER, Ph.D. 


ture 
fe T. F. TOUT, M.A. 
ao acene Seige a 3's : Shuttleworth Prof. A, W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. 
ogic and Mental and Moral) yp, 
Philosophy .......-....c-eseecesec. 5 Prof. R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
eo Prof. and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. C. 


NRO. 
(Pr ¥ E. CRAWFORD MUNRO, B.A., LL.M., 


IT cs cinneicisintadsiseniiadinianansia 4 Reader in Com. Law, T. F. BYRNE, B.A. 
| Lecturer in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, J.S8. 
SEATON, M.A., B.C.L. 
Mathematics (Pure & Applied) Beyer Professor HORACE LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 
Langworthy Prof. ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. THOS. H. CORE, M.A. 
Civil & Mechan. Engineering) Beyer Prof. OSBORNE REYNOLDS, 
Geomet. and Mechan. Drawing § LL.D., F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Metallurgy ... Prof. HAROLD B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 


History 


Political Economy 


Physics 
M.A., 






Organic Chemistry .... Prof. C. SCHORLEMMER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Technological Chemistry ...... f ie. in Dyeing, Printing, &., ERNEST 
MG ao oon cicketacennntenesscs eng = A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 

eyer Prof. A. M. MARSHALL, M.D., M.A., 
NN cv oslernichsenseassisacinstal f D.Se., ERS. A 
Beaws seater ete . Prof. W. C. WILLIAMSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ecology an alzontology ... ‘ 

Physiography ..............00.00 5 Prof. W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Physiology and Histology...... Brackenbury Prof. WM. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc. 
Freehand Drawing Lecturer, 
Harmony & Mus. Composition Lecturer, HENRY HILES, Mus. Doc. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal subjects. 
The SESSION will be OPENED with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS b 
the PRINCIPAL on TUESDAY, October 7th, at 11.30a.m. There are two Halls 
of Resid iated with the College. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For ees apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 
a oe for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 





Prospectuses of the several Departments— 
I. D ASSES. 
Il. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III. DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI. EVENING CLASSES. 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 
—will be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


= 





borough College). 


NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly five hundred Army and Navy Boys, Clergy 
Sons, Medical, &c., have been educated in either the Classical or Modern Side, and 
the School has a good record. Thirty guineas a year, reduced to brothers and 
orphans. Boys over 15, for Senior Departments, preparing for Oxford Respon- 
sions, Cambridge Locals, Coll. Precep. Exams., &c., 45 guineas. Entrance fee, 5 
guineas,—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


ADFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, Estab. 1800. Boys received from 

six to twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examinations, which 

have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
of recreation-ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HOUGHTON, 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


R*. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 23rd.—Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the Schoo), about 80. 


pH MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, or for the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is offered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions. COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations, Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 


EXPERIENCED LADY is desirous to obtain an 


N 
A engagement as WARDROBE-KEEPER in a Gentleman’s Boarding- 
School. She has recently left a similar position, which she has held for ten 
years.— Address, by letter, to Miss J. B., Southgate, Southend, Essex. 























S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. Augustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 4p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal 
= between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, one of £105 and five of 50 
guineas, of which two are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
will be awarded by Examination on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. 
H. MADDEN, contains the Regulations for this Examination, and gives full 
information as to the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees, 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 


ieee MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 








SESSION 1890-91. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 50th, 1890. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c., is published by Messrs, 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
College. R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 

EO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


ARTNERSHIP ABROAD.—Required, a Working 
Partner with £20,000 capital, for a large Agricultural and Contractor’s 
Business in Spanish America, Present Partner desirous of retiring from active 
Partnership in three or four years. Climate healthy. Capital opportunity. 
Full information to bond-fide applicants. Principals or their Solicitors only 
treated with.—Address in first instance to ‘‘ CONTRACTOR,” care of Ryder, 





HRISTMAS TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted 
by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
September 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.--Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident House- 
Master and Foreign and English Governesses, PREPARES BOYS from 6 to 13 
for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The house stands in its own grounds, on top of the 
ehff fronting South, and close to the shore and the pines. There is a sheltered 
playground, and a field for games. All the arrangements are suitable for delicate 
boys. Gymnasium, with musical drill. Terms, £80 or £100, according to age.— 
WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. Work begins 9 o’clock, Sept. 20th, 








ORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL.—Patron: H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, K.G. President : The EARL of LEICESTER, K.G.— 
Modern Public Boarding School ; healthy site ; extensive buildings and grounds ; 
general and technical education; moderate fees.—For Prospectus, apply to J. B. 
GLASIER, Solicitor, Lynn, Norfolk. 
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d cae LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL STAFF, 


Consulting Physicians—Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., Dr. Ramskill, 
and Dr. Down. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., Mr. Couper, and Mr. 
Rivington. 
Physicians—Dr. Hughlings Jackson, F.R.S., Dr. Sutton, Dr. Fenwick, Dr. 
tephen Mackenzie, Dr. Sansom, Dr, Turner, Dr. Gilbart Smith, Dr. Warner, 
Ralfe. 


Assistant-Physicians—Dr. James Anderson and Dr. Percy Kidd. 
Surgeons—Mr. Waren Tay, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Frederick Treves, Mr. C. Mansell- 
Moullin, Mr. Hurry Fenwick. 
Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Reeves, Mr. Eve, Mr. J. Hutchineon, jun., Mr. Openshaw. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Herman, 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—Dr. Lewers. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. Waren Tay, Mr. Eve. 
Physician to the Skin Department—Dr. Stephen Mackenzie. 
Aural Surgeons—Dr. Edward Woakes, Mr. Mark Hovell. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Barrett. 
LECTURERS. 


Medicine—Dr. Stephen Mackenzie. 

Surgery—Mr. McCarthy. 

Anatomy—Mr. Treves. 

Physiology and Practical Histology—Mr. Mansell-Moullin, 

Chemistry—-Dr. Meymott Tidy. 

Pathology—Dr. Sutton. 

Midwifery—Dr. Herman. 

Toxicology—Dr. Meymott Tidy. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sansom. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Warner. 

Botany—Dr. F. Warner. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Mansell-Moullin. 

ja ae men Physics—Mr. Page. 

Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Eve. 

Diseases of the Ear—Dr. Woakes. 

Diseases of the Throat—Mr. Mark Hovell. 

Anatomy and Pathology of the Teeth—Mr. Barrett. 

Practical Anatomy—Mr. T. H. Openshaw. 

Practical Chemistry—Mr. Page. 

Operative Surgery—Mr. McCarthy. 

Practical Surgery—Mr. J. Hutchinson, jan. 

Demonstrators of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. f£utton, Dr. Turner, Dr. 
Anderson, Mr. Eve. 

Pathological Histology—Mr. Eve. 

Anesthetics—Dr. Hewitt. 





E-necritus Professor of Medicine—Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., F.R.S. 
Exncritus Professor of Surgery—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S. 


The SESSION 1890-91 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1st, 1890. 
The old Students’ Dinner will be held in the College Library at 7p.m, The 
Chair will be taken by Mr. Walter Rivington. 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases, 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily. 

Appointments : ident A heur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SOHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

—* or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
ub, 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examina- 
tions of the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations 
for the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held through- 
out the year. 

Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice are made. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all 

arts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East 
ondon, and South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the 
Hospital and College. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and rman, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, P., 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. - 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum lees than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £210. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 

Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 











ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... oe we wee _ «+» £7,470,866 
Inves' Funds... ae eee a abe om one 23,456 
Annual Income... ae eee ost ovo ooo we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... sas eee sn «+» 8,891,990 
lech 2,971,852 


Bonuses declar se os one eee eee ooo 3,071, 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 





*** The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mr. F 
MARION CRAWFORD, entitled ‘The WITCH of PRAGUE’ 
will appear in the OCTOBER Number of the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. A New Volume of the 
Magazine begins with that Number. 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 61., by post 8d., contains :— 


1, PorTRalT OF A CarDINAL. From the Picture in the National Gallery, No 
1,048. Frontispiece.) . 


2, PHILIPPINE WELSER. F. Marion Crawford. 

3. Servants. The Hon. Mande Stanley. 

4, Porters IN RHINELAND. William Woodall, M.P. Illustrated by Harry 
Furniss, 

5. OVERLAND FROM INprA. Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E. 

6. A GLIMPSE OF OSTERLFY ParRK. Elizabeth Balch. With Illustrations, 

: EpvucaTION AND THE WoRKING Man. Leonard Noble. 


; be — Room at THE Liceum Frederick Hawkins, With Illus. 
rations, 

9. THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINAIS IN Frince. Edmund R. Spearman 
With Illustrations. ‘ 

10, S—EPTEMBER. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner. 

ll, THe GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THe Lanp or Livina MEN. Chaps. 19.22, 
William Morris. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





CHEAP EDITION, in medium 8vo, paper covers. 
DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S WORKS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 





On Wednesday, the 27th inst., will be published, 


THE STARLING. 


With Illustrations by W. Small and J. Wolf. 





NOW READY. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND 
HIS SON. 





In September will be issued, 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGH- 
LAND PARISH. 


AND OTHERS AT SHORT INTERVALS. 


London: C. BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





HE BUILDER (Established 1842) 
Is the Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c., and contains Illustra- 
tions in this week's issue (August 23rd) of 
fculpture in the Paris Salon; Sketches from Cir » Northleach, and 
Deerhurst ; Reredos in St. Mary’s Church, Aberavon ; the Glass and Decoration 
of Folkestone Parish Church; Northleach Church, Gloucestershire ; and Pro- 
posed New Hydropatbic Establishment, Harrogate. Also Articles on Land- 
scape Gardening and Park Architecture ; Arches logical Congresses at Gloucester 
and Holywell; Old Cottages, Gloucestershire ; Hall for Choral Societies’ 
Festival, Vienna ; Hot-Water Supply (*‘ 6tudent’s Column”), &., &c. Price 4d; 
by post, 43d.—Office, No. 46 CATHERINE S' REET, LONDON, W.C. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_— and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in ‘quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


V— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID... ... : 














.. £10,000,000 
12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 











Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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Pics nonenisin th 
IRGINIA DEBT. 


WN, SHIPLEY, and CO, acting on 
behalf re. BEC mittee of Virginia Bondholders in 
New York, INVITE the DEPOSIT with them of all 
SECURITIES of the STATE of VIRGINIA, held in 
this country or on the Continent, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the Agreement dated May 12th, of 
which a copy was published on June 21st, 1890. 
Securities, with ed 1890, and all subsequent 
coupons attached, will be received by Messrs Brown, 
Shipley, and Co., at their Counting-House, Founders’ 
Court, Lothbury, London, B.C., in the terms of the 
i ment. 
si 3'500,000 of these Securities have, up to the 
resent date, been deposited, and the Committee 
Preordingly hereby give notice that, upon receiving 
a majority of the Securities (now nearly attained), 
they will only receive additional Securities within 
such time and upon such conditions as may be then 
decided upon and advertised. ; Salts 
The “Brown, Shipley, and Co. Certificates,” which 
have been agreed upon as the only form of delivery 
on the London Stock Exchange, will be issued shortly 
for Securities deposited with them, 
HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....0....cceeeeseeee £1,500,000 


Reserve Fand 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


of 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are ted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
rannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. die Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., ondon. 
Actuary and Secretary. ) 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
enlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 





Ww. C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





ALL for NAUGHT. By 


By WILFRID Wootiam, M.A. 3 vols. 


The CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetry, Author 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols, 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By Mase Hart, 2 vols. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 


By F. W. Rosinson, Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s 
Money,”’ ** The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON GissinG, Author of ‘* Both of This 
Parish,” &. 3 vols. 


THYME and RUE. 


MaraaReEtT B, Cross, 2 vols. 


By 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the worl, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on y oye to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


4 Beaufort Buildings, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 





tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 











EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS asa COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For SEPTEMBER. 


AGNOSTICISM and CHRISTIANITY : 
* ELSMERISM and PAUL NUGENT.” 
With a LETTER from the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

DIFFICULTIES PECULIAR TO THE CHURCH IN WALES: 
How THEY ARE Met. By Rev. Canon Griffith 
Roberts, M.A. 

Famity Prayers. By Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D. 

Fremisah Painters.—III. Prrer Pavut RvusBens, 
(Illustrated.) By G. S. Macquoid. 

EccLEsiasticaL Music IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
(Illustrated.) By W. J. Birkbeck. 

“Virersie’s Huspanp.” Chaps.6-7. By Esmé Stuart. 

In THE Wrone Box. A Short Story. By D. Ker. 

a > ees Epirapus. By Rev. J. E. 

eld. 


Some Notes ON THE History or Books FOR 
CuILpREN.—II, BLock Booxs anp EARLY PRINTED 
Booxs. (Illustrated.) By Charles Welsh, 

Porutar Astronomy. Chap. 7.—TuHE Sun. 
trated.) By H. Clements. 

CoraL REEFS AND THEIR BUILDERS, 
Giberne. 

“CHanceD Lots; or, Nosopy Cares.” 
(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 
STORIES OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 

Chap. 3. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines for September—Instructions on the 
Creed—Biblical Questions for Competiti 

The late Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., on 
“THE COURT OF LORD PEN- 
ZANCE.” 


GRIFFITH FarRRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 


’ 
THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 
Contents. SEPTEMBER. 
Earty Traryina. By the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Tur WeLcomE Gurst. A Chapter on Visiting. 
Mrs, A. Caumont. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF ELDER BROTHERS, 
Seton Charchill. 
From MuLBerky-Lear To Satin. A Story of Mis- 
taken Aspiration. By E. E. Kitten. 
Our Daveuters.—I!I. WorK FoR GENTLEWOMEN 
AS ELEMENTARY £CHOOLMISTRESSES. By Frances 
pps. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. A Sequel to “* Home 
Education.” I. THe Famtty. By the Editor. 
Tue Monts or Fruits. By Dr. J.K. Taylor, F.L.S, 


(Illus- 
By Agnes 
Chap. 5. 








By 
By Major 


8, &e. 
A Snort TREATISE ON ReEapine ALOuD. 


By E. 
Legouvé 
Memorrk OF A CuiILp Fourteen Montus OLpD. 
Prize Essay. By a Father and Mother. 
THe Eventne Sxy.—SerremBer, 1890. By Mrs. 


L C, d’A. Lipscomb. 
Books—By the Way—Prizes—Notes and Queries— 
Parents’ National Educational Union. 


Londun: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1890. 
Two PENNILFSS PRINCESSES. By the Editor. 

CurisT1an’s Name. By Joanna Harrison. 

MaRIe AND Beppo. By Mary Ash. 

Cameos FROM EnGuisH History. Cameo 278,— 
THE SACHEVERELL RIOT. 

TuovautTs ON Scripture Texts. By E. M. Sewell. 

Loose LEAVES FROM TSE NoTE-Book oF A CivIL 
ENGINEER, Edited by Mrs. Elizibeth Wormeley 
Latimer. 

SKETCHES OF OLD Norse Literature. By Miss 

Oswald. 

Miss Atcotr. A Letter from England to New York. 

Tue LitrLe Goose-Girt. By Maud Walpole. 

PaPers ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 

London: W. SuirH and Invgs, 31 and 32 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 

LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London; SImPKIN, MARSHALL, HamiLtoy, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpIcEs- 

TION.— How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal snd distressing disease, which is 
with certainty and safety dispelled without fear of 
relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
tonic medicine! It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowe!s—then indirectly, though no less 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
introducing such order throughout the entire system 
that harmony dwells between each organ and its 
functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pulls are fully com- 
petent to subdue the most chronic and distressing 
cases of impaired digestion, and to restore the 
miserable sufferer to health, strength, and 
cheerfulness. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 
A NEW HOLIDAY BOOK. 


Now ready at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


CAMPING VOYAGES ON 
GERMAN RIVERS. 


By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, §™.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 20 Maps, 10:. 6d. 


The Rivers described are the Werra, Weser, Neckar, Rhine, Moselle, Main, 
Moldau, Elbe, and Danube; and Practical Details of Outfit, Obstructions, 
Distances, &c., are given. 


** The book will not only be useful to those who may be inclined to follow the 
example of the author and his friends, but will be found decidedly entertaining 
to those who want something fresh and novel for the sammer holiday. Asa 
guide to the rivers dealt with, to their scenery, their obstructions, their diffi- 
culties of all kinds, there is nothing so good in existence.’’—Times, Aug. 6th, 1890. 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, & DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by E.G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Large post Svo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 


“Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, 
wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount 
of information on the physical features of the countries of the world, their climate 
and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest 
regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to 
this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”—Athenzum. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; postage, 1d. 


WEATHER FORECASTING FOR 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 


By means of a Barometer, the Direction and Force of Wind 
and Cirrus Clouds. 


By Captain HENRY TOYNBEE, F.RB.A.S., F.R.G.8., F.R.Met.Soc., 
Late Marine Superintendent, Meteorological Office, 
With Frontispiece and 8 Page-Diagrams, 


Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, 1s. 
EPPING FOREST. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, Verderer. 

With 6 Maps and 25 charming Woodcuts. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





On August 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 87. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


containing “EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of “The Touch- 
stone of Peril,” Chaps. 6-8.—“* ROME and the ROMANS.”— 
“ CABLE-LAYING.’—“' A BORDER FORAY.”—“ HIS FIRST 
EXPERIMENT.’—“A WINDERMERE SUNRISE.” —“ SEDAN,” 
—and “A BRIDE from the BUSH,” Chaps. 9-12. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price One Shilling ; or post-free Fifteenpence. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1890. 
A CROWN JEWEL—HELIGOLAND. (lllustrated.) 


WITH UNCLE SAM’S BLUEJACKETS AFLOAT. 
(Illustrated.) 


AFRICAN RIVER AND LAKE SYSTEMS. Tuomas 


STEVENS. 





Futi ConTentTs OF THE NUMBER. 


In THE Mornine Watcu. (Frontispiece.) From a Drawing by R. F. Zogbaum. 


With Uncie Sam’s Bivuesackets Artoat. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Diece. Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Jrerry.—Part II,, Chaps. 3-8. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN.—V. TO HIS OWN Property. James §. Norton. 
Tue Country House. Donald G. Mitchell. With Illustrations. 
ArricaN RIVER AND Lake Systems. Thomas Stevens. With a Map. 
Tue CLERK OF THE WEATHER. T. R. Sullivan, 

Wuere Sue Comes. Charles B. Going. 

Tue SHEIKH ABDALLAH. Clinton Scollard. Illustrated. 

NATURE AND Maw in America. First Paper. N.§. Shaler. 

A Crown JEWEL—HELIGOLAND. C.EmmaCheney. With I!lustrations. 
Pity, O Gop! Grace Ellery Channing. 

MILLET AND Recent Orniticism. Walter Cranston Larned. 


TuHE Point OF View :—Democracy and Distinction—Good-Nature and the Ideal 
—Wanted: a Manual—The American Nomad, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


TTS 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


JUST READY. 


NAME AND FAME. 


By EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
3 vols. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE OF LAURENCE 
HAVILAND. 


3 vols, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


A U D R EB Y. 


8 vols. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


3 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. 


2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 








Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The HOLY PLACES of JERUSALEM. By 


J. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British 
— and Emeritus Professor of Architecture, University College, 
London. 


© The subject is mg og in a thoroughly scientific spirit, and Mr. Lewis's 
book is a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. It is well indexed, 
and rich in plans and illustrations.”—Manchester Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LUX MUNDI. 


Now ready, 8vo, 1s, 


A PREFACE to the TENTH EDITION of 


“LUX MUNDI,” together with an APPENDIX on the CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE of SIN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; “ Sprine,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. A 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





H SOTHERAN and CO... 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
Ars ; ree. No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHA ED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





136 STRAND W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1358, By SPENCER WALPOLE. 


i dition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
er ‘ [Vols. I., II., and III. now ready, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” 
TOXAR: a Romance. By J. Suieip Nicuorsoy, 


Author of “ Thoth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Toxar is a strange and interesting figure, and in him we find suggested 
much that would have escaped an ordinary writer...... Style, delicacy, reticence 
of touch, all are present in the romance. So is the power of stepping back, of 
making oneself kin with the past, not by analys's or description, but by a simple 
effort of the imagination that is something like genius.”—Athenzum. 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By 
QO, Puurrrs-WoLLey. With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

« 4 better boy’s story could hardly be desired. It begins with a cricket match, 
and ends with an extraordinary and perilous adventure in the Rocky Mountains. 
The interval is filled with a glorious succession of stories of Snap’s career, which 
no boy can read without enthusiasm...... Snap’s adventures are told in a racy 
style, with a great deal of wit,and many touches of genuine humour.””—Scotsman. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
The STORY of a SPRING MORNING, &c. 


By Mrs. MOLEswortH, Author of “Carrots,” &c. With Illustrations by M. 
Ellen Edwards. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
«“ These stories are various in character, are all more or less humorous, and all 
charming......In no previous volume has Mrs. Molesworth’s pre-eminence as a 
creator of real child character been more conspicuous,” —Scotsman. 


HURSTLEIGH DENE. By Mrs. O’Raitty, 


Author of ‘‘ Sussex Stories,’ &c. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“4 yery charming story. It never fligs in interest......and with its pretty 
binding and really gucd illustrations is a delightful book for girls.””—Scotsman, 


NIGEL BROWNING. By Acnes Gisernz, 
Author of ** Miss Con,” “* Ralph Hardcastle’s Will,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ The characters are lightly yet firmly drawn, the conversations are natural, 
and the whole story is thoroughly healthy.’’—Scotsman. 


Now 1eady, price Sixpence. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 95, 
SEPTEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A, 
Chaps. 49-54, 
The BATTLE of the EGGS. By Beysamin Kipp. 
WINE FACIS and FABLES. By CuarLes Cooper. 
ALCESTIS. By F. W. Parsons. 
JANET: A SEPTEMBER DAY. By L. B. Watrorp. 
On the FIGHTING INSTINCT. By J. A. Bartlett. 
OTTERS and OTTER-HUNTING. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A, 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnpREwW Lana. 








NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR ENGLAND'S SAKE.” 


In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or Popular Edition, sewed, 2s. 


A PLUNGE INTO SPACE. 
By ROBERT CROMIE, 


Author of “For England’s Sake,” &e. 





“There is much admirable fooling in this book, and a love-story 
which interests the reader the more from the obviously tragic 
issue which must attend the introduction of earthly passion in a 
society which has so long outgrown the possibility of strong 
emotion.”—Athenxum. 


“ The reader will delight in the cleverness with which the book 
is written.”—Scotsman. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





OWBOTHAMS WORKS (at all Libraries).— 
The HUMAN EPIC. 1s. 6d. 
The HISTORY of MUSIC. 3 vols., 54s. 
The DEATH of ROLAND. 5s. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET.” 
R ady this day. At all Libraries, in 3 vois, 
HAVING AND HOLDING. By Mrs. J. E. Panton, 
Author of “The Carate’s Wife,” ‘From Kitchen to Garret,” &. 
TRISCHLER and CO.,, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge ; Fellow of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge ; sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., price 12s, 6d. net. 

Nature says :—* Even now the supply of labour and of capital is largel 
the motive of family affection. The uniformities of poe word des hinge hg 
measurable motives may be regarded as the laws of motion in what Jevons called 
the mechanics of industry—a science which Professor Marshall has cultivated 
with more success than any of his predecessors, owing to an unexampled com- 
bination of antithetical powers, the comprehensive grasp of mathematical reason- 
ing, and the careful handling in detail of the observed facts......We should like to 
dwell upon the practical importance of these conceptions. Bat it is impossible 

here to analyse a work almost every page of which presents a new idea.” 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR. 


Historically and Economically Considered. Being a History and Review of 
the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, (on- 
stitution, and Objects in their varied Political, Social, Economical, and In- 
dustrial Aspects. By Gzorae Howett, M.P., Author of “ The Handy Book 
of the Labour Laws,” &. Second and Revised Edition, brought up to date. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Witrrip Warp. New Edition, with Additions, 
With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ The second edition of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘ William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement’ contains * several slight alterations and 
additions,’ and ten very valuable new pages on ‘ the principles of religious faith 
as they were expounded in the Oxford writings of Mr. Newman and Mr, Ward.'’” 

The Church Times says:—‘‘There is no distinct history of the Tractarian 
Movement, but ‘ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement’ gives the best 
picture of the chief events in its course.” - 


SPORTING SKETCHES. By Diane Chas- 


SERESSE, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Rod and Gun says :—‘'‘ Sporting Sketches’ is in many respects a notable 
work; for besides having many lively experiences to chronicle, Diane Chasseresse 
has humour, sensitiveness, and all the other good qualities by which men and 
women of sport should be characterised.” 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


The HUNTING of the SNARK: an Agony 


in Eight Fits. By Lewis Carroit, Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” “Through the Looking-Glass,” &. With 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday, and with large Gilt Designs on the Cover by Henry Holiday. 
Gilt edges, Crown 8vo, Nineteenth Thousand, 4s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. HENRY JAMES, 


The TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘‘ The Europeans,” “‘ Daisy Miller,” “* London Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Critic (New York) says:—“‘ Each chapter......is shaped with such nicety, 
and sprinkled with such a prodigality of witty sayings, and (to quote his own 
phrase) ‘supersubtle’ analysis of men, women, and things, as to tit it to stand 
alone as an example of a unique personality in American literature.” 

Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. By 


RupyarpD Kiptine. Third Edition, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 63, 
The Broad Arrow says :—“ There is a sustained power of description, know- 
ledge of men and women, and terse epigrammatic wit which would suffice to 
build up half-a-hundred works of fiction.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the 3s, 6d. Edition of Charles 

Kingsley’s Miscellaneous Writings. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. Vols. I.-IV. ready :— 
Village, Town, & Country | Sermons for the Times. 
The Water of Life. [mons. National Sermons. 


SHORT STUDIES of SHAKESPEARE’S 


PLOTS. By Crrit Ransome, M.4., Professor of Modern Literature and 
History in the Yorkshire College, of the Victoria University, and formerly 
a Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
The Plays dealt with are: Hamlet—Julius Caesar—Macbeth—King Lear— 
Richard II1.—Othello—Coriolanus—The Tempest. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Based on J. R. Green’s “Short History of the English People.” By C. W. 
A. Tart, M.A., Assistant-Master in Clifton College. New Edition, Crown 


8vo, 43. 6d. 
The THEORY of LIGHT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics, University College, Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Professor OSTWALD’S NEW WORK on PHYSICAL and 
THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 


OUTLINES of GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 


By WILHELM OsTWALD, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by James Waker, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Assistant in the Chemical Department, Univ. of Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HANDBOOK of FIELD and GENERAL 


ORNITHOLOGY: a Manual of the Structure and Classification of Birds. 
With Instructions for Collecting and Preserving Specimens. By Professor 
E.uiotr Coves, M.A., M.D., &. Profusely Illustrated, 8vo, 10s, net. 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, By the Rev. J. B. Locs, M.A., Fellow and 
Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, formerly Master at Eton, 
Author of “ Arithmetic for Schools,” &c. 18mo, ls. ; with ANSWERS, ls. 6d. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 371, for SEPTEMBER, contains :— 
1. Ox GREENHOW Hitt. By Rudyard Kipling. 
2. MontaianE. By Arthur Tilley. 
THe Mopern Sprait w Rome. By Charles Edwardes, 
Tue AMERICAN Tanirr. By Goldwin Smith. 
My Desert IsLayr. 
Tue Last Days or HEINE. 
7. A BALLAD OF THE WeRE-WOLF. By Graham R. Tomson. 
8. THe UNattTacHeD STUDENT. 
9, IpLeness. By P. Anderson Graham. 
10, AT THE OWEN GLENDOWER. By A. G. Bradley. 
ll. THE Story or A REVOLUTION. 


IP yp 


MACMILLAN and CO., London 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW _ BOOKS.. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY NOVEL. 


A FELLOW OF TRINITY. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “ Trollope’s Dilemma ;” 
And WALT WHEELER. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. [September 10th. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” “The Burnt Million,” &c. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. [September 20th. 























CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Cuarx Russet, Author of “An Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [October 6th. 
A NEW STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES. By Lieutenant-Colonel George Ranpo.pn, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOKS. 


A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Brer Hartz, Author of “A Waif of the Plains,” 


&c. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [October 10th, 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS.—<A New Volume (the Sixth) is now in the press, 


under the general title of ** TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE.” Crown 8v0, cloth extra, uniform with the first five volumes, 63. 














OUIDA’S NEW STORIES. 
RUFFINO, &c. By Ova, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. Crown 8vo, red cloth 


extra, 3s, 6d. [October 1st. 


“THE PICCADILLY NOVELS,”—New Volumes in the Press, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter|An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark 


BESANT. [Shortly. RvssELL, 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With: SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynn Linton, 


a Preface by WALTER BESANT, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. [Shortly. Author of ‘‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 











NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
FATHER DAMIEN: an Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. By Robert Lovis Stevenson. 


Crown S8vo, printed on hand-made paper, ls. 


NOTES from the “ NEWS.” By James Payy, Author of “By Proxy.” Crown 8vo, 


portrait cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6.1, 


The CASE of GEORGE CANDLEMAS. By Grorce R. Sims. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





HISTORY, &c. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P., Author of “Ireland Since 


the Union,” *‘ England under Gladstone,” &c. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, each. [Vols, I. and IT. ready. 


FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal. By Witiiam Jonns, F.S8.A., 


Author of “ Credulities Past and Present,” &c. With nearly 300 Illustrations, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. Revised Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES _OF “THE POCKET LIBRARY.” 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; and A TALE of a TUB. By Dean Swirr. Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s, (Shortly. 
The RIVALS, The SCHOOL for SCANDAL, and other Plays. By Ricuarp Brinstry 
SHERIDAN. Post &vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. (Shortly. 


THE OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


The Essays of Elia. By, TheEpicurean; & Alciphron. | The Barber’s Chair; and The; Anecdotes of theClergy. By 
Cuartes Lame, By THomas Moore. HEDGEHOG LETTERS. By Jacos Larwoun. 


DovaLas JERROLD. Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 
By Brivuat-Savakin. ‘Translated 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited by} Whims and Oddities. By| The Natural History of Sel- by R. E. ANDERSON. 


Joun Masor. With 37 Illustra- Tuomas Hoop. With 85 Illustra- BORNE. By Giuzert Wuire.| Leigh Hunt’s Essays. Edited 
tions by George Cruikshank. tions. Edited by T. Brown, F.L.S. by EpmunpD OLLIER. 





IRON AND STEEL. 
The CHEMISTRY of IRON and STEEL MAKING, and of their Practical Uses. By W. 


MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘The Chemistry of Cookery,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93. (September 16th. 


ONE OF THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went Round the World by Ourselves. By 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. With 111 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


- Globe-trotting, undertaken in a novel manner and with a cargo of excellent spirits, is the foundation on which res‘s the fascinating volume entitled ‘A Social 
— "nee story is told in the raciest style, and possesses the sovereign recommendation of not including a dull page...... It is profusely illustrated.”— 
ily Telegraph, 
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